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Literature. 
SHADY VALLEY. 


BY A. J. MUNBY. 


The time was toward the heats of June, 

And all the mellow afternoon 

With my ripe heart was just in tune, 
As I lay a-dreaming. 


For yes, my heart was ripe with love ; 
The very airs that stirr’d the grove 
*Biew kisses o’er me from above, 
As I lay a-dreaming. 


The river glided smoothly by— 
The blue bright bird shot silently, 
Between my covert and the sky 

As I lay a-dreaming. 


Sp alders doubly bound, 
water without a eound 
Uatil, below the rooted — 

Where I lay a-dreaming, 


It smote a bank of raddy loam, 
Where, underneath, a secret dome 
Of pebbles fretted it to foam 

As I lay a-dreaming. 


Bat farther, where the stream was wide, 


b 
Cooling their knees against the tide, 
As I lay a-dreaming. 


And still beyond, were orcbards green, 

Red cottage roofs, and in betweea 

Bright meadows, where the scythe had been 
While I lay a-dreaming. 


And over all, the hollow hills, 

Fill’d with that purple light, which fills 

Oar hearts too with such thrills, 
As we lie a-dreaming. 


But my low nest was shat within 
To a leafy calm, wherein 
My thoughts went freely out and io 


? Joon ! 
waas to t’ toon 
this efternoon 
or lig theer a-dreamin’ |” 


I look’d at ber in strange surprise : 

I could not think in anywise 

She was an angel from the skies, 
Though I lay a-dreaming. 


For ob, too deep was the disguise : 
The band with which she veil’d her eyes 
Seem’d like a Titan’s hand in size, 

As I lay a-dreaming. 


“ Git up, ye dawdlin’ 
Ab’d liever gang 
An’ fettle V 


She was a woman though, young— 
The very creatare I eung 
In fancy, with a poet’s tongue, 


As I lay a-dreaming. 
Therefore I spake and answer’d her : 
“ Maiden, you do but come to atir 
My soul, and make it joyfuller 
To lie here a- 
“ For you too, as a fawn, 
By terny g aod mossy lawn 
Fall oft bave loved, at eve or dawn 
To lie thus a-dreaming. 


“ And all the interwoven 
Of sound and bue that fill’d the place 
Has doubtless ‘ passed into your face,’ 
As you lay a-dreaming. 


a oF mm then, nursed in summer woods, 

And lall’d by my Apnmng 
Will give me leave, in these high moods, 
To lie here a-dreaming.” 


The maiden stared, but answered not : 

Yet, striding slowly from the spot, 

I beusd her engi baow eet eles — 
As I lay a-dreaming. 


“ Yon chap’s a snivellin’ tiv hissell, 
An’ wat be meeans Ab canna tell ; 
He’s daft, Ah doot, or drunk wi’ yell 
Te lig theer a-dreamin.’ ” 


a 
HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 


From first to last, throughout the whole course of its lengthened, 
eventful, and splendid historical career, the existence and the glories of 
wa gaat of St. Seba bad boon dhessly connected with, though never de- 


that name, to furoish with recruits from its own ts three of 
the to which the Order was divided. For the lan of 
France been, and remained, distinc: aad separate from those of Pro- 


vence and of Auvergne, to the very last ; whereas mo man needs to be 
told that knighte of Provence and of Auvergne were at length no less 
~ their brethren of the distinctive language of Fraace 
teelf. 

No less than thirty-seven out of the sixty-eight Masters and Grand 


Pay, succeseor to its founder, down to those of de Rohan, predecessor to 
bim under whom it virtually perished, were, as one might say, without 
heed to these technical distinctions of the knightly brotherhood, French- 
men. 

Name its greatest captains and heroes, a Foulques de Villarets, a 
Pierre a’ Aubusson, a Villiers de Liste Adam, a Jean de la Valette ; and 
the very sound of their famous names tells ue to what chivalrous race 
and nation they belong. 

It was fated, however, that from the vicissitades of French affairs, 
from the civil commotions and internal changes of France, from its war- 
like asd ambitious external action, were to spring the circumstances 
which gave to the independent existence of the Order its deadly stroke. 

Monastic and semi-religious still in character, jealously aristocratic in 
its composition and constitution, it was not likely to escape in France 
itself sweeping measures of abolition aod confiscation launched by 
the Revolution agaiust the existence and the possessions of the religious 
Orders throughout the realm. 

Treated at first by the Constituent Assembly as filling the position of 
a foreign power possessing property withia the limits of the French kiog- 
dom, it next received the ominous warning coaveyed in a decree wh 
declared that any Frenchman who should thenceforward affiliate him- 
self to an Order requiring proofs of nobility as an indispensable condi- 
tion of entrance, should thereby forfeit his rights as a French citizen. 
This was coon followed up by the decree of the 19th of September, 1792, 
which declared the extinction of the French languages within the do- 
mains of France, and threw at once into an irremediable ruin the 
finances of the whole Order, by the abrapt and entire cessation of its 
principal sources of income. . 

De , the penultimate Grand Master, was still in life and office 
when this terrible calamity fell, with fall weight, upon the community 
over which be ruled. Da+titute French brethren came then flocking into 
Malta, some filled with all the resentful bitterness which the events 





were likely to breed in the minds of men, whose religious faith, political 
opinions, previous manner of life, were all in full sympathy with what 
bad perished, and was perishing, in the violeat and outrageous tempest 
of the times ; others, on the contrary, infected with ite wild enthusiasm, 
fired by its vebement heats, misled by its specious illusions ; a few, per- 
bape, clear-sighted enough to understand, resi 
sentence written upon the face of the altered tof the world, that 


— and circumstances no unfit representative of its perplexities and 
ress, 


The surrender of Malta to the troops of the French Directory, upon the 
eummons of himself burrying towards Egypt from the dreaded 
pursuit of Nelson, has left a deep stain upon the memory of Ferdinand 
vou ——- But we have reason to believe tbat in fair and mercifal 
cons it may be said to have fallen on it undeservedly, 

Hompesch was at the last no traitor, though it may be that for a time 
Bonaparte’s assertion 


just, no ungenerous— man’s 

for absolute ill-faith that fidelity, which if it seem to waver in the storm- 
breath of temptation, stands grounded firm at last, We have been as- 
sured upon such authority as we cannot well question, that the estimate 
thus made by us of the Grand Master’s eonduct is identical with that to 
which a distinguished German writer was brought by the perusal and 
digest of documents put unreservedly into his hands by the members of 
that ancient and noble family from which the hapless Hompesch 


Alsatian benefices in the Order rendered 


to impregnable. Bat the absence, marked and deplorable 
enough, of there qualities, is, perhaps, all that can be fairly 
manne aaenge this ill-fated successor of heroes whom he could not 
emulate. 


that very principle of Hospitality on which the Order was founded. The 
10th of June saw the French d kk, and though the forces at Hom- 
pesch’s disposal amounted, inclusive of some knights and 3,000 Maliese 
militia, to about 6,000 men, no resistance worthy of the name was offered, 
except by the detached fort Rohan, at the Marsa Scirocco. The Grand 
Master, in a sort of despondency, chat himeelf up in bis palace, and took, 
literally, no measures, whether for defence or surrender. ——— eent in 
tde Ransijat, 
a Frenchman, who had openly refused to fight against the troops of his 
collusion with them was no longer a 
matter for doubt ; buat eo far as any practical demonstrations were con- 
cerned, Hompesoh no more stood against the enemy than did the re- 
creant knight. The population, no lees than the knightly body were 
torn by factions; there was a revolutionary party ready to “ fravernise”’ 
with the republican assailants; there was maddened 
than suspicion of treason, which proceeded to use their arms for murder- 
ous vengeance upon the internal, instead of maaful resistance te the ex- 
ternal foe. Several vindictive murders were committed by the frenzied 
mob upon the pereons of knights, who, perhaps, were the most loyal and 
zealous tisans of defence ; whilst, in the mean time, Ransijat was 
li by force, and tumaltuously carried into the very chamber 
where, at last, Hompecch was in tardy deliberation with bis council. The 
end of all this igaominious confusion, which lasted for two days, was an 
ion of arms, signed on the 11th of Jane by Junot, 
on the one side, and the Grand Master on other. On the 12th, Bona- 
parte, within the ramparte hewn in the living rock of Mount Sceberras, 
was congratulating his aide-de camp, Cafarelli, apon having had friends 
within such lines to open them to the withoat. 

By the great courtesy and liberality of the librarian of the Order at 
Rome the writer of the present article has been allowed access to a mase 
of documents belonging to Hompesch himself, which came into their poe- 
session as late as the year 1851. We have not been able, ia such inepec- 
tion as we could afford to give them, to discover any thing which would 
lead to an appreciation of the circumstances at the surrender of 
the city, w ehould differ eseentially from the conclusions at which 

orter bas arrived. Mutual recriminations abound ; but are not 
of a nature to alter materially the complexion of the transactions, Of 
these recriminations we will, therefore, not submit any specimen to the 
patience of the reader. But, in good sooth, it would appear that even 
had the knights shown more of purpose, resolution, and unity, the dis- 
affection of the Maltese population towards them, would bave paralyzed 
any effort for a protracted defence. It is ever a saddening task to prove 
against what bas been great its own degradation and corruption, aod 
consequently the justice of its fall ; bat if history have, in trath, a stern 
moral pecpese of instruction, then should that task, though sadly, be 

y performed. 


perf ; 
Tbe moral and social condition to which, in its latter days, the Order 
had reduced itself and the subject of its rule, stands out in the most dis- 
tinet and miserable relief, as in other documents, so specially in two 
which we have discovered in the papers of ite latest Grand Master. T' 





first of these is a report from a “ professed Italian knight,” of | resi- 
dence in the island, “On the Motives which contributed to the Revola- 


Masters, which bad ruled the Hospital from the days of Raymond da | the 


had witnessed at home, and the treatment their Order had there received, | jested the 


- | leas to carb, 


Deeply embarrassed in bis private circametagces, which the loss of his 


tion of Malta.” It is the production of one who clung with affection 
loyalty to the Order of which be was a member, yet shen eyes ets 
blinded to its faults, either before or after its fall. The populatica of 
Malta be divides into three classes: the first composed of nobles, land- 
owners, and learned professions, including, ef eouree, the superior cl ; 

second, of persons in the immediate employment of the Order ; 
third, of the “infima classe,” as he calls it, artisans, seafaring folk, and 
peasants. 

“ The first of these”we quote his words textually—“ becoming | 

most enlightened, saw with Ccaever their own state a abasement, aepris od at 


2 


the progress to which the insocial civilization might fairly lead them. These 
nursed a hatred against the whole Order, and ‘leat thomneives willingly to 
French and Republican intrigues, and waited for a favourable ity to 


their sentiments. Under the government of the Order esteemed 
themselves defrauded of civil rights and submitted to the dominion pr Seer aman 
Ube lendod ty dy i whose yoke had become insupportable and i “ 
minious, see e uence}of the kni, i 
ait x knights carried its preasure even 


In corroboration of the justice of this estimate of the feelings of the 
superior classes of Malta towards the goverment under which they had 
been living, we may point to the project for its restoration, embodied in 
an article of the Treaty of Amiens, That project, in hopes of altering 
for the beiter the relations between the knights and the Maltese, pro- 
vides as follows :— : 


“ There shall be established a Maltese language, which shall be supported 
territorial sand ial duties of the island. This tanaeene sl - 
have its peculiar dignities, an establishment, and an hotel. Proofs of nobility 
shall not be for the admission of knights of this language, and they 
shall be, moreover, admissible to all offices, and shall enjoy all pri in the 
same manner as the knights of the other languages. At least half of the muni- 
cipal, administrative, civil, jadicial, and uther employments depending on the 
— shall be filled by inhabitants of the Island of Malta, Gozo, and 
20. 





But the next paragraph of our “ Professed Kaight’s report” points to 
an evil far more hideous, more inveterate, less remediable in any way by 
treaties or regulations : we qaote again : 


“The employed ander G t, although treated as sons rather 
than pat tory had also somewhat weighing upon their breasts. The Order was 
to them a sacred thing, and they exhibited attachment to it. But what mo- 

m was the arbitrary and licentious abuse of their position in which the 
members of the Order indulged. Although frequently, by complaisance, ad- 
mitting individual knights into their families, and thus securing to themselves 
every possible patronage and advantages of a certain kind ; the moment of re- 

tance came surely nevertheless, and therewith one the entire Or- 

r. The causes of conduct so strange (7) were thei wives and daugh- 
ters, who, protected by their own ‘cavalieri,’ , beyond measure, inso- 
lent, | teeters oo hp! heads of their own families, 

“ bishop, parochial and other clergy, were hardly less discontented with 
the licence a i greater part of the knights, which they were power- 

its usurpers acknowledged an authority other than and 
superior to their own.” 


As for the lower clats, he says, with probable trath, that unaccus- 
tomed as they had been for centuries to the “ petstarehal ment of 
the Order,” they bad given no thought to the peeity any change, 
until worked by the democratic pro Teport Senitalies 
with this reiteration of hie former assertions : 








can have scope. 

“ Should it ever be the fortune of the Order to re-enter possession of 
Malta it must bend its whole endeavour and employ its every talent to avoid a 
fall into similar condition. It must respect itself and its subjects well, if it 
would win and keep their affections.” 

The other document to which we shall refer is apparently drawn up 
Hompesch himself, in answer to complaints of his own uct in not sti- 
pulating for certain immunities on behalf of the French knights at the 
surrend: 


: 
| 


i 
i 
pias 


; 
f 
H 





been misled to “hope that a man who was abusing the foree which he 
derived from circamstances to mock the.unfortuvates, whose misfortunes 
eT rama anand big pressions of his insidious 
t, in November, 1802, he epeuks with bated breath of the “ General 
First Consul” as baving been “ even Se ee ee 
nanimonas, and pained at finding it your du’ i ee See 
be yourelf the cause of the muaforiaoes an innocent and unhappy 
Bat to return to the corroboration given by this memoir to the indict- 
ments of the “ Profeesed Koight” against the internal condition of the 
Order and its island domivion. Hom complains that, when discus- 


sion arose upon the terms of the immunity to be granted to the French 
knights, some of whom were, and some of whom were not in danger of 
falling under the sanguinary provisions of the revolationary laws against 
emigrants should they return to France, certain deputies from their 
buthber came to demand the interference of the Grand er“ ina tone 
which, unhappily, gave proof of that spirit of insubordina ion which too 
long since bed been prevalent in a portion of the knighthood, and which 
bas not been one of the least causes of the calamities of the Order.” 


“ To demonstrate its existence, and, at the same time, to show how far the 
authority of the Grand Master, such as the laws establish it, had become by 
circumstances and the spirit of the times powerless to restore the observance 
7> statutes and the good order so long disturbed, two facts shall be 
cited. 

“ The reigning Grand Master had just been elected. He conceived it to be 
his duty that his first cares should be given to the restoration of decency in 
morals and the arresting of the fatal excesses to which men are ar, by the 
force of a ruinous jon. He wished thus to regain for the Order a cube 
of which it had suffered the weakening throughvut the couutry, and to its 
members from of their obligations. ' 

“ To compass twofold end he revived the active function of the Stata 
tary Commission against ‘ concubinaries,’ in order to compel the religious 
brethren to dismiss from their houses the women and girls with whom some 
cohabited in open scandal. Then he decreed the severest penalties against such 
knights as should opea faming tables in their houses or should be in 
gambling elsewhere. took place? Why, the minister of the and 
the minister of the Court of Spain faro-banks in their own palaces, 
where the judiciary officers of the Order have no right to exercise any function ; 
and the Commission doing its part bat in lukewarm way, whereas the Grand 
Master not act ex ne 006 Penadaee its suggestions, the 
wholesome intentions of the chief, which dignified members of the Order had 
their own reasons for not seconding, re 





mained without any practical effect.” 

Thus, then, fell the Order of St. John. The earthquake of that event- 
fal time shook down masy an edifice more solid/y cemented—what was 
worm-eaten was least able to stand the shock. 

Dust and rubbish, straws and sticks are yet in plenty to be found io 
the great historica) débris, nor would it be reasouable to suppose that 
| there are no gems to be found bere and there among them, nothing of 

reverses nobly sustained, nothing of repentance purifying what was in 

danger of becoming ignobie, nothing of genuine, loyal, unselfish regret 
at the passing away of what had, indeed, onc2 been worthy of admira- 
tion, esteem, and love. 

Poor Hompesch’s career, as we have already hinted, was pitifal enough. 
It was spent in compromises, retractions, solicitations, querulous com- 
plaints. From Malta he went to Trieste, uttering there @ protest which 
his own previous want of firmness and dignity had diecredi\ed beforehand. 

The semi-maniacal Paul of Russia received with much kindliness 
within his own domi eome t of the knights. He hed before 
the bursting of the storm upoa Malta shown much enthusiasm for the 
name and cause of the great Order, the enemy of the Ottoman, and had 
received from it the very cross which La Valette had worn. He re 
vived and endowed liberally the Polish Grand Priory, and constituted 
another for members of the Greek Church, which even the Pope was in- 
duced to look upon with acertaia toleration. An irregular declaration 
of Howpereh’s fall from the Grand Mastership took place at St. Petere- 
burg, aud thereupon followed Paal’s own election to the dignity. He 
eet bis wayward wili upon @ general recognition of its validity, perhaps 





be ing in the rhadowy title, when fully acknowledged, « substantial 
seeing in the shadowy y poatotiass -| 





claim, to be urged bereafter, upon 
Malta. 
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Indeed, when the successes of the Freach armies were pressing Aus- 
tria sore in 1799 he gave bis auxiliary troops orders to balt, though upoa 
the very frontiers, insisting upon this, amooget other things, that tbe 


ustrian Cabinet should extort from Hompesch a formal resigastion. | 80 as to acquire the kaack of varying four lengths: aad espevially ea- 
a document the hapless man did costalahy subscribe, but os bave | deavoar to deliver with a twist, woich by begioaing with slow balls yoa 


before us as we write a formal disclaimer of it made by him at Porto 
Fermo in 1802. Paul was then dead, and Alexander, bis saccessor, had 
referred to such members of the Order as yet cluog together, and to the 
Pope, who had ever exercised a certain suzeralnty over it even ia its 
Gays of independence, activity, and glory, the task of electing a Grand 
Master, io disregard of such phantom claims as might yet be vested in 
the pereoa of Ferdinand von Hompesch., 

“ Toe pretended resignation of which tion is made,” he writes, ‘‘ has no 
existence. What I signed at Trieste on July 5th, 1799, is a simple letter, con- 
taining only a project for resignation. This letter waich I sigaed, bat under 
compulsion, was not of my framing, but was sent me by the Cabinet of Vienna, 
with an absolut> order from his imperial and royal Majesty to sign it, under 
penalty of becoming the personal enemy of his I. R. Majesty, and of being 
treated as a state prisoner.” 

Tommasi was the pereon selected by the Pope to fill—if, indeed, it 
were vacant—the office of Grand Master; bat sioce bis death in 1805 
to such nomination has taken place, a simple “ Lieutenant’ succeediag 
to an intermediary headship of the Order. 

Hompesch died at Montpelier in the same year, and a month only be- 
fore the decease of that Tommasi, whom be looked upon as an anautho- 
rized intruder, Major Porter assures us that be died in extreme poverty, 
@ circumstance somewhat—though not altogether—surprising. His 
penury had for years been great. His correspondence with Bonaparte, 
with the Pope, with Cardipva!s and others, is full of those perbaps un- 
avoidable but rarely digoified appeals to which it has been often the bard 
fate of exiled and penniless princes to recur. The capitalation—agaiost 
which he bad protested, and from which, therefore, he was hardly en- 
titled to derive pecuniary benefit—had stipulated for himself an anoual 

nsion of 300,000 francs. He was, moreover, to receive two years in 
Band as a sort of compensation for his personal property. Some portion 
of this latter som, we believe, was actually paid him, but went to stop 
rather than eatirfy the more urgent demands of his many creditors. The 
penrion remained unpaid, and the deposed Grand Master was indebted 
chiefly to the kindness of the Pope for such petty resources as he could 
command. We have seen a letter of Cardioal Consalvi to him—12th 
November, 1803—-regretting that his holiness could not offord to put 
apy larger eum at his disposal than 300 scadi—about six'y guineas. 

Bat io 1804, on the twelth of August, he wrote his ecknowledgments 
to the Emperor, at Pbris, for baving actually cooferred upon him a pen- 
sion equal to the sum named in the Convention of Malta. 

“ Les circonstances me rendirent malheureux Votre Majesté a mis une fin & 
mes P 

We have also seen letters from Madame Letizia, from the Pontiff bim- 
telf, and other eminent personages, congratulating him upon the Em- 
peror’s bounty, and are, therefore, not able eaticely to explain his desti- 
tution at the time of his decease. 

That the pro: of the First Consul in favour of the restoration of 
the at M by the Treaty of Amiens came to notbiog is well 

If any one should doubt that his plan was conceived maialy 
with a view to rescue the island from the strong grasp of Eogland, who 
had starved out thence the French garrison left there by himself, we 
think this last extract we will give from the correspondence of Hompesch 
may serve to clear the doubt :— 

“ Gewenat Finet Consu.,—My Order will ever remember that it will owe 
pd =P you it will exist. The Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
owes its birth to France, will owe to France its re-establishment, it will sustain 
itself by that high protection alone. My enemies have endeavoured to blacken 
my honour, and have not succeeded ; the truth unveiled has imposed silence 

them. They wish for another Grand Master, who would establish a new 

. ™, according to their private views, diametricall, to the interest 
Order, I have put all my respectful confidence entire! 

Consal, and from the time that I have been enabled happily 
your magnanimous sentiments towards me, | have felt sure of my triamph, and 
of my return to Malta at the bead of my Order. 








i 


you ia 
Malta, wh 


th | DY 80y means the most important point to aim at. It would seem now 


perchance, at J ~ kg op + = he 
at , in Cyprus, at es, upon t 
at Malta, has loved to trace the of the warrior 
Hospital, may be attracted by the well known insigna of 
cross above the doorway of an enclosure, where in a garden 
villa and an adjoining church. Admitted within, he shall be 
beauty of a vista, where, between over-archiog bays, the 
St. Peter’s rises majestical in mid air. Advancing to the 
| see the sweep of yellow Tiber out of the confused and 
t of the piles, waich so many centuries have heaped near 
the eye may follow it away far round, beyond great 
St. Paul, risiag from its ashes ou'side the city walls—away 
the great champaign which stretches to the Mediterranean sea. 
cbarcb, of ancient venerable fouodation, is white and raw within, the 
work of a moderna plasterer. “ For,” will say the cicerone, “ across the 
, just there, on the brow of the bili, the Freach batteries 
og the last siege of Rome, and the church became a rain.”’ 

few tombs, however, are sculptured there, with names which read 
familiar to the eye which bas d the chronicles of the Order of St. 
Joba. This is the Priorato, still possessed by that one of ihe Roman 
Cardinals, who, by the virtue of ancient convention and customs, hold at 
Rome the office of Grand Prior of the Hospital. 

Returoing thence, if his place of sojourn chance to be in that one quar- 
ter of the great city where English tourists most usually fiad their house 
of entertainment, be will pass up, io all likelihood, the well-kaown Via 
de Condotti. As he saunters up, facing the noble flight of s'eps above 
which stands the Trinita de Monti, he may observe on his left baud, upoa 


ritlbl 
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of paper, each at three or four yards from the wicket, and bow! alternate 
balls fur an boar at a time, ouly ecoriag whea you bit both the paper and 
the wicket. Change the distaoce of the former after every dozen balls, 


will speedily acquire, aad by practice will be able to iutrodace with swift 
oues. An old bowler I knew ({ believe he was among the very first of | 
the roand handers) could pitch a ball at least a yard wide of the stumps, 
and yet make it shoot straight into them. I have often heard him boast 
that he coald bowl a “ bailer’’ that should pitch behind the batsman : 
and after hitting roand at what one thought a safe leg-ball from him, I 
have often beea disgusted to find it take the wicket. 

Good bowling is so vitally essential to good cricket, that I wonder that 
more pains are not taken ia the practice of it. The anoual defeat of the 
Gentlemen by the Players, which is becoming every yeur, it seems, more 
sure ia ite recurrence, [ attribate in chief measure to the fact that as a 
rule the Gentlemen bow! badly, because they never practise it. Last 
year at the Oval, the Players beat them in one innings, with near 200 
rans to spare : and at Lord’s this year a like defeat occurred, the Players 
scoring, ia their one innings, 246, while the Geutiemen made 70 and 116. 
The retarn match, too, the Piayers have won caily ia one ianings, mak- 
ing the large score of 358, while the Gentlemeu ssored 154 aad 136, This 
revult I see is, in the Tunes account assigned Gv “the fine bowling of 
Jackson aod Willsher throughout combined with the general good fieid- 
ing of the Players: but there is no doubt the inferior bowliog of the 
Gentlemen had quite as much to do with it. Of course it would not be 
io reasoa to expect an amatear to bow! as well as a professional without 
like constant practice ; and gentlemen, it may be said, have oeither need 
nor wish to take up cricket as a business, and so give up much time to it. 
Bat surely if they can spare time to practise it at all, they ought not to 
coufiae themseives exclusively to batting: at any rate, if they iatead te 
keep oa foot their annual match with the professionals, they ought +o try 
their hand at bowling every now and then, if only for the purpore of pre- 
venting such preposterous defeats as have beea wituessed. Some few 
years ago the sides were mach more equal: but since it bas been com- 
mon to employ professional bowlers in almost every match, the bowling 
of the Gentlemen has more and more fallen off, aud the victory of the 
Players been more acd more made safe. As a preventive of the ludi- 
crous defeats which are sustained, I see a writer in Bell's Life suggests 
that matches should in future be played ae Geatlemea aginst 
eleven Players, or else,that numbers sbould be equal, bat the Gentiemea 
ehould have a brace of bowlers given them. This, of course, would make 
the sides more equal thaa they bave been, bat the match could be no 
longer viewed with special interest, nor regarded as a trial of our ama- 
teur opposed to our profersioval strength aod skill. For my own part, I 
detest a game where there are more than eleven in the field. Cricket, to 
be cricket, must be played by two eleveas : and each side should be truly 
that which it is calied. If the Gentlemen play the Players, they should 
all of them be gentlemen, and not let their hardest work be done by 
bowlers from the other side. 

The pian of hiring a professional as bowler to a clab no doubt tends 
very much to the improvement of the batsmen; but I regret to see it 
made, as itis often, aa excase for gentlemen to give up bowling al- 
together, and for getiing it done for them, not merely upon practice days, 
but wheao thea play a match. Generally speaking, more depeads upon the 
bowler thao ou eoy other man ; and wheo the Bailvorough Eleven brag of 
haviog smashed the Stumpington, I incliae to give the laarels where they 
are justly due, and to chroaicle that Siowsure, the Ballboroagh paid 
bowler, proved a better man than Roundsnot, the professional of Stump- 
ingtoa. Why men don’t practise bowling, merely for the pleasure of it, 
is more than I, who used to revel ia it, can pretend to guers. If you 
play simply for exercise, as maoy a man does, a few overs will do more 
for you in sudorification than will any other field-work ; aad as for faocy- 
ing that a bowler oaly comes in for hard work and has no real epjoymeat 
in it, the man who cag say that be bas never drawn a wicket. 

Batting is well enough, and there is certainly a savage eort of wae f 
in makiog @ good slas.ing bit ; bat of all the joys of cricket none eqaal 
the delight of scattering the stumps. You feel the same kiad of pleasure 
aswhea you wio a well-contested game of chess. You pit yourself 
agaiost a maa, he defies you, and you beat bim, aod when his wicket 
falls you feel yourself su; , aad your glory is the more because you 
say, “ Alone ldid it!” 1 thiok the joy of ripping out the middle stump of 
& good batter surpasses evea that of wipiog a man’s eye at an overhead 
cock: pheasant, — wind at the rate of forty miles a mioute, or 
ot an ugly-lookiag brook or bit of timber, w: has been a baulk 
to some of the best-mounted in the field. 

It is @ great pity, | think, that bowling is not practised more than it 
now seems to bé, and that young players are not warned that pace is not 


that in bowling there’s a mania for epeed, as there is in dancing, buating, 
and ia shooting. U old waltz is by far more graceful than the 
deux-tempe, and the best of shots and riders must ackaowledge that good 
sport is ofien sacrificed to J the fastest balls prove often less 
effective thao aod have this further disadvantage that, by mere 
force of recoil, they fly 1 when hit. Moreover, os a rale, a mao can 
bow! more steadily when be does not strain bimself to keep up a great 
pace, aod — & match is lost by the bowlers putting oa too mach steam 
at the first, and thereby tiring themselves out before they have half done 
their work. “Take it easy,’ is the best of rales for a young bowler ; 
and, however hot the day be, mind you keep your temper coul. When 
ouce a bowler gets “ put out,” he will have small chance of putting out 
the batter, and the safest thing to do with him is to treat him as a tea- 
kettle, and, directly be shows signs of boiling over, take bim off. 
Whether it be worth paying a couple of nundred pounds a-year for 
the privilege of learning to pull well aod play cricket, is a point which 
I shall leave to Her Mujesty’s Commissioners who are appoiated to in- 
quire into the state of education at Winchester and E oa aod oar other 
public schools, It is. however, certaia that whatever other benefita 
their system may confer, it tends more than any other to make good oars- 
men and good cricketers. Exceptiog ia the holidays, we at Greytr.ars bad 
small chance of getting up our rowing, bat for cricket we went ia with 
all our spirit aod our strength ; and, considering the limited exteaot of 
the Lark's graseplat, which served us for a cricket-ficld, our prowess at 
| the game was, to say the least, praiseworthy, and sach as aay old Grey- 
friars man might well feel proud to see. It was a great grief, | remem- 
ber, that we could not test our streagth at Lord’s, by playing in the 
anoual tripartite scholastic games. heu fugaces! otber memories than 
ours must now Lewail bappy times! What could have ioduced the 





the angle of a house, iteelf the angle of an intersecting street, one of 
those marble tablets with armorial beariogs and inscriptions, of which 
the frequency de-troys so often the sigaificance in Rome. It tells how 
Bosio, the great Italian bistorian of the Order, spent there bis many 
years of literary toil ; ocoupying the house in virtue of his character as 
resident ambassador at Malta to the Roman See. 

Casting a glance beneath the arched door-way as be goes by, our tour- 
ist will observe the white cross of eight poiuts emblazoued oa its field 
gules, surmounting the fountaia, which plashes betweea green bushes, 
after the delightful fashion of the city cleqnahate 

Should be be happy enough to have an introduction to any of the mem- 
bers of the confrateraity which yet holds and occupies this Hotel of the 
Order, be will testify, on leaving its door, as we do, that an exquisite 
and geverous courtesy is one chivalrous characteristic that adorns it sin- 
gulariy still. 

As be thinks upon ramours, plans, and schemes of revival, of which 
perchance elsewhere be may have heard, bowever lively may be bis sym- 
pathy, bowever profound his respect, spite of differences in creed and 
conviction, for the motives with mey aaimate their propounders ; be will, 
porhese, egree with us, that this dramatic history bas been too let 

1 


masters of those other schovis to forbid a pleasant meeting which both 
| mea and boys looked forward to and anaualiy ecjoyed, it is not my pre- 
| seat proviace to inquire. But I cannot help dropping a tear of sympathy 
| for those who, beiag Wykehamists, must bave felt the loss evea more thaa 
| 1, though every public sohoolman bas reason to bewail it. 
* © L[bave bad some slight experience in getting up a clab, and 
know a little of the duties of those who ucdertake its management ; aad 
| 1 think success deDends in a very great degree upoa the rules laid dowa 
| at starting for the g t of hes, and the spirit of obedience, 
good temper, and good will with which such regulations as seem aeedtul 
are observed. In choosing aa Eleven, I consider it essential to elect a 
| proper captain, and, when choses, to invest him with absolute authority. 





to leg or point without the chance of breaking some one elae’s bead 
There is certainly excitement in pract‘ce of tbis sort, bat I must confer 
that it is cot much to my taste; and. after all, such play is terrib) slow 
work, for the players loll and emoke until their turn comes for the 
aod if you are so unlucky as to make a slashing bit, you bave to 

oat “ Ball, thank yoo!” aotil you are half boaree, and even thea the 
chence is you mauet go for it yourself. 

Bat wat is better than g0d generalship, and more important to good 
cricket, I consider it essential thut there should be good fellowship, 4, 
cricket is a sport, and is merely played for exercise and healthful 

tion, it never should be played bat with good feeliog and good bumonr 
No matter who wios, they who lose their temper I can but boid to lose. 
and I would say to any cricketer, if you cannot play withoot squab. 
bling, you had best rot play at all. I have beard of deadly f be- 
tween two rival couatry clubs, and bow the Swipewell never played 
match with the Long Stopperton without the day’s fun ending ig g 
wrangle and a fight. Bat I hope these bad old bulldog times are past, 
and, although tne fire of rivalry may be as bot as ever, I trust players 
are too sensible to let their temper become heated by it. No maa bas, 
Claim to be coosidered a good cricketer who allows himself to show 
siga of anger or defcat. I recollect once playiog in a match where oor 
antagonists, against express agreement, brought a paid player to bow), 
The ground was bard and rough, and we thought this bowling danger. 
ous ; bat he pledged his word that be would moderate his pace. Rather 
than not play, we therefore waived obj-ction, and for the first innings he 
contrived to keep bis word. But wheo I drew his wicket with, I think, 
my secoad ball, he broke his bat apon the gronad ia a sudden fit of rage 
(an act which, bad I been their captain, would certainly bave got him 
his dismissal on the spot,) and when we took our second innings he 
bowled with all his might, and I especiaily came ia for a full share of his 
wrath. It is not because my legs were next day black and blue that] 
treasure the reflection tha: this was no true cricketer, however goods 
player be may bave been and is. 

Some may thiok that it may be from such remembra’ these, and 
because [ have poor plack and canaot bear a good bruising, that I have 
protested against the fast round bowling. But this indeed is not the 
case. My chief cause of objection is not at all one based on any 
antipethy to haviog my legs pounded to the colours of the rainbow, or 
to losing half my beauty by getting a black eye, or having (say) the 
bridge of my finely chiselled nose hed. I object to round-shot bow!- 
iog maioly on the score that, to my thinking, it lessens the enjoyment of 
the game. Few people can face a really swift round bowler without feel- 
ing somewhat nervous about their eyes and limbe; and although, by 
coostant practice, such feeling may wear off, they can never be com- 
pletely at their ease when at the stamps. | thiok much more amuse- 
ment may be got out of the game when there is less danger in it; and 
though I have small wish to see young men made mollycoddles, and 
fuoky of bard koocks, I think games, to be g»mes, ought to have some 
fao in them. I admit there’s more variety in round shan ander bowling, 
aod I have no wish to see the round become extinct. Bat, judging by 
what daily one reads about “ the slows,” it surely cannot be said success 
is always with the swift; on the contrary, although there may not be 
such “ devil” in them, I think, with proper practice, the slows may be 
destraciive as the rapids ot Niagara. Aad why I cry out for slow bow!l- 
ing ie, that I consider mach more real fun and real pleasure is produced 
by it. When a ball is discharged as from the mouth of a six- ' 
you must look out for your legs, or you'll bave no legs to look to. Bat 
with slow r bowling you have lei-ure to enjoy yourself, and instead of 
standing swathed up at the wicket like a mummy or a mate, you can 
laugh aod chaff with those who are about you, without fearing that your 
laughter may be turned by a leg-ball to the wrong side of your mouth. 
As they are played at present, the ooly fan in matches appears to be in 
the queer names which are oftentimes assumed ; but to call yourselves 
“ Anomalier,”’ or Amalgamated Daffere,” appears, at least to my think- 
Se feeble joke, and ove I am by no means disposed to join in 
jaa at. 

No one ever beard of a third ianiogs at cricket, or it would be easy to 
write another paper on the poiatsI have not noticed. Bat I think I bear 
the editor, who is my umpire, crying “ Time!” aod so I mast cut short 
what more I have tosay. Some seem to fancy that, as men get 
more laxurious, cricket may die oat: or that the love of rifle pr: 
will gradually supplant it. I bave little fear, however, ot either of 
deutbs for it ; in fact, I quite believe that so long as there are Eaglish- 
men, 80 long there will be cricket. The love of out-door exercise is 





to keep on foot, if ever it be neglected by the “Upper Ten Toousaad.” 
H, Sivver. 
ee 


AMULETS, TALISMANS, AND CHARMS. 


Ia this advanced age, when mystic attributes are denied by the learned 
to the whole family of talismans and amulets, it is difficalt to withhold 
surprise at the number of great names in our literary and scientific 
anoals which were once subsorived to a faith ia their healiag or prevea- 
tive powers, Whbea we koow, however, that such meno as Robert Boyle, 
Bacoa, aad the learned author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, did not al- 
togecher discouatenance those charms, it caa scarcely be woudered that 
a belief in their curative properties should yet survive, aod that in maoy 
a nook aod corner of civilised Europe people should still be fouad who 
opealy avow the time-honoared faith of their ancestors. 

The belief of Philosopher Boyle had been, he assures us, practically 
tested ; for a copious bleeding at the nose, to which he had long been 
eubdject, he foand his best remedy in aa amulet of moss which had grown 
in a dead man’s skull. Bartoa praises come amulets, while de i 
the use of others. “I say with Reaodias,” he writes, “ they are not to 
be altogether rejected. Peony doth care epilepsy ; a spider helps the 
ague, aud precivus stones most diseases,” 

The earliest mention of an amulet occarsin Galen. He iaforms as 
that in the opiniva of the Egyptian kiog Nachepsas, who reigned 630 
B.C., @ green jasper cat into the form of a dragoa surrounded by rays, 
would, if suspeaded from the neck, promote digestion in the wearer. 
Josephus relates, and it is an indirect proof of the prevalence of these 
charms in earlier ages, that whea Solomon discovered a particular herb 
which he believed efficacious in the care of epilepsy, he coasidered it 
advisable to employ the aid of a charm, either to iacrease its power or 
to popalarise its merits. Toe root of the hero was concealed in a ring, 
and applied to the nostrils of the afflicted. Wonderful cares were thus 
wrought. The * Father of History” declares that be was himself pre- 
sent at its succesful applicatioa by a Jewish priest, whea the Emperor 
Vespasian aud the tribaues of the army were cu-wiln » 82s to the experi- 
meat. More famous amulets were, however, those coins called the moaey 
ot St. Helena: they were 8» named from one side bearing the effigy of 
Helena, the mother of the pe pw Constantine. Toey, again, had s 
special reputation for the care of epilepsy. As sach, according to Bozius, 
aa author of the sixteenth century, oae was wora by no less a personage 
| thea the Saltaa Amaurath. It is probable that oue of oar Coristiaa 
kiags was o0 less a believer, for in the wardrobe accoaat of the fifty-fifih 
year of Heary ILL, amoog the valuables in charge of the keeper is enu- 
merated a silkea parse coataiuiag monctam Sanctee Helenoce, This appells- 





| Lt saves a world of trouble to place ia bis sole bands the yee of 

| the field, aod uncontrolled decision ia cases of diepate. Maoy a match 
is lost for want of a good gemeral ; and if the captaia be held responsi- 
bie for failure, he will keep his wits about him aod lose no chance to 
win. It will be for him to say when to mA a chaoge of bowliag (1 have 
| Often seen a wicket drawn by taking off a good bowler and patting on 
a bad one :) und his practised eye will note the style of piay ic each 
new 





jor an after act under the self-same title ; and that it were not 
amiss, at Jeast io historical propriety, should one line still continue to 
sam up all that may be said of the once resowned commaaity— 


“ Stat Magni Nominis Umbra !” 
oe 
OUR CRITIC UPON CRICKET. 
SECOND INNINGS. 
Vide “ Albion” of June 9, 
The reader may rememier that I scored in my last innings some re- 


t , aad tell him how to vary the di-posal of the field. Nothing 
more displays the skill of the prof-ssional Eievens than their quickaess ia 
discovering the favourite bits of players, and taking steps to stop them. 
A peculiar bit is made, and a run or two ob ained; a similar ball is 
bowled and it is similarly hit, bat by the reckoning of the captain a 
| feldsman bas beea moved, aad the player is caught out. Very maoy of 
the victories the Eleveos have obtained over Sixteeas aad Twenty-twos 
have in great measare been gained by dodges of this sort: and young 
players may leara much by watching such good generalship, and secing 
bow to take advantage of an enemy’s weak polats, 
Asa rule, I fear that Gelding is terribly neglected, and, like bowling, 
is not practised balf eaoggh by amatears. We at Greytriars ased often 
to have afternooos for preciice, thirteen only playing, so as to have two 


marks upon the modern catapultive style of bowling, and some regrets | batsmen in rotation at the wickets and the rest at their appointed places 


that, to my tbiuking, the pleasure of the game has in some degree been 
lessened ty it. We live in a fast age, and I suppose our bowlers fancy 


in the Geld. There cannot well be sides in such a game as this ; bat to 
keep the interest ap it is as well to take the score, and the man who 


they must mee gaee with the times : bat [ am pretty sure that ceriainry | mckes most rans may be held winner of the game. At any rate, sach 


is often sacri 


, aod that many a young cricketer bas spoiit | play is vaet!y more improving than a game a; “ tip-aad-ran,” which is 


t to speed 
his styie in bowling y aiming too exclusively at quickness ia delivery. | all very good tua for muffs who only blind-swipe, and have a wish to ex- 
The great thing to be learat is to make sure of a good length, and to vary | ercise their langs as well aslegs. Aad it is vastly more amusiog, at least 


pace aud pitoh with ease as well as accuracy. 


To practise this, the best way is to go out with a friend, and stand at 


two grouuds’ length apart, wih a single stamp between you. Peg a bit 


in my opinion, than the * tice” that ove sees up oo nice clad-days 





tion, Du Cange coasiders, iuciades out oaly the moaey coiued wita the 
| image of Helena, bat all that of the Byzsatioe emperors which bore the 
| impress of across, The same writer notices that nearly all the coias of 
| thie character which bave been preserved are perforated near the edge. 
| proving the exteat of their former use as amulets. 

Ia a very scarce work of Regiaald Scott, the particular properties a> 
| cribed to each kiad of amalet are enumerated. Aa agate, we leara, be- 
| sides makiag @ maa eloquent, procures him the favour of princes, sad 
| cares the bites of scorpious ; a topaz restores the insaae ; coral neatral- 
| ises the epelis of witches, for which purpose it is still buog about the 
| necks of children ; chalceduoy makes the wearer lacky in Saw, is of force 
| agaiast the illasions of the devil, aod phaatasies arising from melaa- 
| choly ; coraeliaa stops the fuw of blood; sapphire expels goat, ague, 

and eadows the wearer with courage ; em:-raid streagtbens the eyes, 

| and helps a mao to wealth. Of plaate, beliotrope staaches the blood. 
Hyaciath protects from lightaiag. Diaothera, buog ab»at the neck of 

aay wild auimal, will speedily tame it. The berb lunaria, gathered by 
movaligdt, and wora rouad the wrist, will according to Dr. Willis, sat 

| due +4 Gray luoewort, applied internally, will remove bydrophobia ; 
| bat whea used as aa amalet, will absolutely preveat mad dogs from 
bitiog. Besides these, Scott meations particular kiads of stone, taken Ua- 
der certain circumstances, from the liring bodies of birds or serpents 

“ Alectorius” extracted from a capon tout years old, will, when held ia 

the mouth, preveat thirst, create iacz-ased aif-ction between hasbaad aad 

wife, aod reader the ovner iavinsible. “ Cheledoaias,” taxea from s 

| swallow, is a sure remedy for m-laacholy. To “ Geraaitis,” tekea from 
a crace, aad “ Dragonui-,” from a dragoa, similar virtues were ascribed. 

la Grees-, credeuce ia the carative qaalities of the amalet, teoazt 


out of tea, and which consists in simply pitching some half score of | common, was uot uaiversal. Toeopbrasta: broadly declared Pericles ia- 
wickets some half a dozea yards apart, so that nobudy, of coarse, can bit | sae whea Wat geacral was remarked wearing an amalet. Tae 
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of Theophrastus does not seem to have affected Pericles, for we find in | of thought p 
Pintarcb, that whea the famous Atheniao was ill, he mutely pointed out | ing out below his shaggy 


and opini 





; watched by the keen eyes of Lefebvre gieam- 
eyebrows. It was evideatly not the cue of the 


bis amulet to the friends who visited him, intimating by the action not | latter to let out that bis master’s wite had escaped from that vile and 


only the fact of his iudisposition, but also a confideace in the meaas of 
| 


terrible den ; bat though he never breathed a word relating to us, not 
the lese was I certain be was thirsting for our blood, and lying in wait 


In Rome, on the contrary, amulets were of general adoption. There, | for us at every turn of events. Presently he got up and took his leave ; 


plants, gathered at prescribed seasons, were deemed of superior powe 
minerals. Mount Colchis had an extensive reputation for produciog 
mysterious herbs, bat Mount Caucasus is mentioned by Ovid as of even 
superior fame. So coafideat were the Romans ia the power of their | 
amalets, that when they failed ia their effect, the miechance was attribu- 
ted, not to any default in the charme, but to some mistake in their pre- 
tion. It is probable that, ia the opinion of the emperors, this geae- 
ral credence of the Romans, by increasing the superstition, diminished the 
energies of the people ; certain it is that for some cause, the Emperor | 
Caracalla, in the decline of the empire, prohibited the use of amuiets by 
ic edict. 

> Babylon, the wearing of amulets assumed the character of an iasti- 
tution. From Plutarch, we learn that the soldiers wore rings on which 
an insect resembling a bee was inscribed ; the jadges suspended from 
their necks a figure of Truth composed of emeralds; and other torms for 
various purposes were in common fashioa. 

A talisman differs from an amalet by being more extensive in its influ- 
ence, and more potent in its effect. According to the author of Zulis- 
mans Justifiés, the principal authority on the sabject, a talisman is the 
seal, figure, character, or image of a heavenly signa, constellation, or | 
planet eagraven eitber on a sympathetic stone, or a metal corresponding 
with, or under the protection of, a particular star. The most celebrated 
were those of the Samotbracians, which were merely peculiar images 
formed of iron and set ia rings. The Egyptians had a variety of talis- 
manos, the principal being the abrazas, a cabalistic word which was by 
custom at last applied to the stone on which it was represented. Abra- 
sax, or abraxas, is composed of the following letters, a, b, r, a, z, a, 8, 
making in Greek enumeration the number of 365. This word was first 
used as a talisman by the disciplee of Basil, the fatber of the monks of 
Pontas. Sometimes, with the word, the names of saints, angels, and even 
of Jehovah himself, were cat into the stone. Specimens of the abraxas | 
as old as the third century are still extant. 

To eggs which by some freak of nature have been ei(her curiously 
fashioned or marked in some peculiar way, a talismanic power has beea 
ascribed. This sort of lusus nature is by no meansuncommon. Cleyerus 
ag naturalist of some eminence, describes one he saw ia Batavia. The 
shape of the upper part as exactly resembled a serpent as though it had 
been carved by the cuaniog hand of a sculptor. At Rome, in 1680, an 
egg was hatched, on the shell of which a representation of the comet of 
that year was roughly graveo. Sebastian Scheffer says that be has seen 
an egg with the figure of an eclipse on it, and many other authors have | 
recorded similar experiences. 

Descending to more modern times, the most widely known talismans 
are those of the Maltese. Their origin, on the authority of the island 
tradition, can be traced to the moment when Paul, escaping shipwreck, 
was flang on the coast. The legend states that, on that occasion, while 
the apostle was ia the act of igniting a bundle of sticks, a venomous vi- 
per, concealed among the fagois, fastened eagerly on Lis hand. To the 
astonishment of the spectators, St. Paul calmly shook off the intruder, 
and no harm followed the attack. To add to their wonder, the apostle 
subsequently cured the chief of the island and some of the inhabitants of 
various maladies to which they were subject. There is still found on the 
island a number of small stones, shaped and coloured like the eyes, 
tongues, and other parts of serpents. The superstitious among the Mal- 
tese readily enough connect these prodactions of their soil with the fore- 
going tradition, and wear them as talismans, in which character they 
suppose them serviceable in warding off the effects of the evileye and 
the influence of poisons. They are found priacipally in the neighbour 
hood of St. Paul’s Cave, embedded ia that soft stone which is in itself a 

ecialty of the island. When found, being of no greater consistence 
than clay, it can easily be moulded to any required shape ; bat whea 
exposed to a‘mospheric action, the sharpest instrument fails to peaetrate 
its surface. Houses constracied of this material thas become, in process 
of time, solid as a rock. Ia this substance, the serpent-amulets of the 
Maltese are principally found. The eyes are so set ia riags or bracelets, 
that the stone is in coustant contact with the flesh of the wearer. Wheo 
in the form of the tongue, liver, or heart, they are either suspended from 
the neck or fastened roand the arm. They are also taken internally, 
dissolved in wine, which method, in the opinion of some, is attended 
with more immediate result, This faith of the Maltese bas been rudely 
combated by Colamera, Bucconi, Steno, aod others, who assert that these 
miracalous stones are really no steses at all, but the petrified teeth of 
some fish of an extinct species which, ages and ages ago, have been de- 
posited in the clay. 

In Catholic countries, it is commonly believed that the little figures 
“ Agous Dei,” blessed by the pope, have a sare effect in the preveation 
of Io the bappler times of the papacy, such amulets were highly 
esteemed, and commanded a ready sale. t more potent than these 
was the sponge with which the table of the Holy Father bad been wiped. 
Being chiefly valued for the cure of wounds, one was presented, with the 
greatest poseible solemnity, by Gregory II. to the then Duke of Aqai- 
taine. The priocipal talisman at present ia use among the Asiatics, is a | 
— of paper oa which is written the names of the Seven Sleepers and | 

ir dog are inscribed, It is usually passed on the wall of the house, 
in which situation it is supposed to exciude all ghosts, demons, and evil 

irits. 

 Valismane, under the name of Kamea, were common among the Jews, 
altbough the Mishna forbids the weariog of any charm aoless it has been 
previously three times successful ia the healing of sickness. Of external 
applications, in Eagland, cramp-rings are supposed to prevent cramp ; 
eel-skins, tied round the leg, bave a similar repute. In a treatise on 
nervous disorders, by Dr. Willis, an amulet of peoay-root, cat into equare 
pieces, and wora on the chest, is recommended in disorders of an epileptic | 
Character. The remedy, however, must be carefu'ly changed whenever | 
it becomes dry. With the addition of some elks-hoof, it ie recommended 

by the doctor in caves of difficult teething. Nor is Dr. Willis the only | 








r to | and the miller bolted him out, and stumbled off to bed. Then we fell 
the | asleep, and slept sound and long. 


The next morning, whea I awoke, I saw Amante, half raised, restiog 
on one hand, and eagerly gazing, with straining eyes, into the kitchea 
below. I looked too, and both heard and saw the miller and two of his 
men eagerly and loudly talking about the old woman, who had not ap- 
peared as usual to make the fire in the stove, and prepare her master’s 
breakfast, and who now, late on ia the morning, had been fouad dead in 
her bed ; whetber from the effect of her master’s blows th2 night before, 
or from natural causes, who can tell? The miller’s coascience upbraided 
him a little, I ehould say, for be was eagerly declaring his valae for his 
housekeeper, and repeating how often she had spoken of the happy life 
she led with him. The men might have their doubts, bat they did not 
wish to offend the miller, aud all agreed that the necessary steps should 
be taken for a speedy funeral. And so they went out, leaving us in our 
loft, bat so much alone, that, for the first time almost, we ventared to 
speak freely, though still ia a hushed voice, pausing to listen continually. 
Amante took a more cheerful view of the whole occurrence than I did. 
She said that, had the old woman lived, we should have bad to depart 
that moraiog, and that this quiet departare would have been the best 
thing we could have had to hope for, as, in all probability, the house- 
keeper would have told her master of us and of our restiag-place, and 
this fact would, sooner or later, have been brought to the knowledge of 
those from whom we most desired to keep it concealed ; but that now we 
had time to rest, aod a shelter to rest ia, during the first hot pursuit, 
which we knew to a fatal certainty was being carried on. The remnants 
of our food, and the stored-up fruit, would supply as with provision ; the 
only thing to be feared was, that something might be required from the 
loft, and the miller or some one else mount up in search of it. Bat even 
then, with a little arrangement of boxes and chests, one part might be so 
kept in shadow that we might yet escape observation. All this com- 
forted me a little ; bat, I asked, how were we ever to escape? The lad- 
der was taken away, which was our oaly means of descent. Bat Amante 
replied that she could make a sulficient Jadder of the rope lying coiled 
among other thiogs, to drop us dowa the tea feet or so—with the advan- 
tage of its being portable, so that we might carry it away, and thas 
— all betrayal of the fact that any one had ever been hidden in the 
oft. 

Daring the two days that intervened before we did escape, Amante 
made good ase of her time. She looked into every box and chest during 
the man’s absence at his mill; and fiading ia one box aa old suit of 
man’s clothes, which had probably beloaged to the m ller’s absent son, 
she put them on to see if they would fit her ; and, when she found that 
they did, she cut her owa hair to the shortaess of a man’s, made me clip 
her black eyebrows as close as though they had been shaved, and by cat- 
ting up old corks into pieces such as would go into her cheeks, she 
altered both the shape of her face and her voice to a degree which I 
should not have believed possible. 

All this time I lay like one stuaned ; my body resting, and renewing 
its strength, bat I myself ia an almost idiotic state—el-e surely I could 
not have taken the stapid interest which I remember I did in all Amante’s 
energetic preparations for disguise. I absolutely recollect once the feel- 
ing of a smile comiog over my stiff face as some new exercise of her 
cleverness proved a success, 

Bat towards the secoad day, she required me too to exert myeelf ; and 
thea all my heavy despair returned. [ let her dye my fair hair and com- 
plexion with the decayiag shells of the atored-up walnuts, I let her 
blacken my teeth, aod even voluntarily broke a front tooth the better to 
effect my disguise. But through it ali I had no bope of evading my ter- 
rible busband. The third night the funeral was over, the driaking 
ended, the gueste gone; the miller pat to bed by bis men, being too 
drank to help himseif. They stopped a little while ia the kitchen, talk- 
ing aod laughiog about the new housekeeper likely to come ; and they 
too weat off, shutting, but not locking the door. Everyihing favoured 
us: Amante bad tried her ladder on one of the two previous nights, and 
could, by a dexterous throw from beneath, unfasten it from the hook to 
which it was fixed, when it had served its office ; she made up a bundle 
of worthless old clothes ia order that we might the better preserve our 
characters of a travelliag pedlar and his wife ; she staffed a bump on her 
back, she thickened my figure, she left her owa clothes deep down be- 
neath a heap of others in the chest from which she bad takeu the man’s 
dress which she wore ; and with a few francs in her pocket—the sole 
money we had either of us had about us when we escaped—we let oar- 
selves down the ladder, unhooked it, and passed into the cold darkness of 


night again. 

We had discussed the route which it would be well for us to take while 
we lay perdaesin our loft. Amante hid told me theo that her reason 
for inquiring, when we first left Les Rochers, by which way I had first 
beea brought to it, was to avoid the pursuit which she was sure would 
first be made ia the direction of Germany ; bat that now she thought we 
might retura to that district of couatry where my Ge maa fasbion of 
speaking Freoch would excite least observation. I thougbt that Amante 
berself had something peculiar in her acceat, which I bad heard M. de la 
Toarelle sneer at as Norman patois ; but | said not a word beyond agree- 
ing to ber proposal that we should bend our steps towards Germany. 
Ouce there, we should, I thought, be safe. Alas! I forgot the anraly 
time that was overspreading ali Europe, overtuaruing all law, aod all the 
protection which law gives. 

How we wandered—not daringto a-k our wey—how we straggled 
through many a danger and still more terrors of danger, [ shall not tell you 
now. I will only relate two of our adventures betore we reached Frankfort. 
The first, although fatal to an inoocent lady, was yet, | believe, the cause 
of my safety ; the second I shali tell you, that you may understand why 
I did not return to my former home, as I had hoped to do when we lay in 
the miller’s loft, aad I first became capable of gropiug after an idea of 
what my fature life might be. I cannot tell you bow mach in these 


physician who included the use of amulets in his pharmacopeia ; Béiort, | doubtings and wanderings I became attached to Amante. I bave some- 
during the plague of Marseille, aivised amulets of mercury. He de-| times feared since lest I cared for her only because she was 80 necessary 
fended bis opinion on the ground that the pestilence arose from the larv# | to my own safety; but, no! it was not so; or no! 80 ouly, or principally. 
of certain insects infesting the air, and introducing themselves into the | She said once that she was flying for her own life as well as for mine ; 
human system. Assaming this, he argued that the fumes of his mercu- | bat we dared not speak much oa our danger, or ou the horrors that had 
tial amulet penetrating the body, destroyed the mischievous venom. The | goue before. We planned a little what was to be our future course ; 
same motives were advanced by Clogini when prescribing amalets of | bat even for tbat we did not look forward loog ; how could we, when 
mercury for jaundice and the noxious vapours of inclement seasons. It | every day we scarcely koew if we should see the sua go down! For 


is certain that come miceral substances will affect the body when applied | 
externally; thus, tartar emetic, rabbed on the stomach, will prodace 
Yomiting. The talisman of our day, that of Charlemague, is in the pos- 
session of the present Emperor of the French. Iis pedigree is undoubted, 
having been fouad rourd the neck of Charlemagne at the opening of his 
tomb. It was appropriated by the town-council of Aix-la-Chapeile, and 
by them presented to the First Emperor. He, in turn, made a gift of it 
to Hortense, at whoee death it came by descent to the present owner. It 
tomewhat larger than a walnut, The centre is composed of two 
Tough sapphires, a portion of the boly cross, and some other relics of the 
Holy Land. These are enclosed in a filigree-work of fine gold, set with 
Tare gems, A French journal, while describiog the talisman as La 
belle relique de U’ Europe, seems to hint that the good-fortune of Napoleon 
ILL. may in some degree be attributed to the charm of the great Germao. 
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THE GREY WOMAN. 

IN THREE PORTIONS —PORTION THE THIRD. 
Far on in the night there were voices outside reached us in our hiding- 
; @0 angry koocking at the door, and we saw through the chioks 
the old woman rouse herself up to go and open it for her master, who 
came in, evidently balf drank. To my sick horror, he was followed by 
bvre, appareatly as sober aad wily asever. They were talking to- 
gether as they came in, disputiog about something ; but the miller stop- 
Ped the conversatioa to swear at the old woman for having fallen asleep, 
aad, with tipsy anger, and even with blows, drove the poor old creature 
Cut of the kitchen to bed. Then he aud Lefebvre went on talkicg—about 
the Sieur de Poissy’s disappearance. It seemed that Lefebvre had been 
Sut all day, along with otser of my husband’s men, ibl isting 
the search ; in all probability trying to blind the Sieur de Poissy’s 
followers by putting them on a wrong sceat, and also, I fancied, from 
— two of Lefebvre’s sly questions, combiuing the hiddea parpose of 





vering us. 

Although the miller was tenant and vassal to the Sieur de Poissy, he 
Seemed to me to be mach more io league with the people of M. de la 
Tourelle. He was evidently aware, ia of the life which Lefebvre 
Sad the others led; although, again, I do not suppose he knew or 
imagined one-half of their crimes ; aod also, I think, he was seriously in- 
terested io discovering the fate of his master, little suspecting Lefebvre 
murder or violence. He kept talking bimeelf, aod letting out all sorts 








Amante koew or conjectured far more thaa I did of the atrocity of the 
gang to which M. de la Tourelle belonged ; aad every now and then, just 
as we seemed to be sinking into the calm of secarity, we fell upoa traces 
of a pursuit after us in all directions. Oace I remember—we mast have 
been nearly three weeks wearily walkiog throagh unfrequeated ways, 
day after day, vot daring to make inquiry as to our whereaboute, nor yet 
to seem parposeless in our wanderiags—we came toa kiad of lonely 
roadside farcrier’s and blackemith’s. I was so tired, that Amante declared 
that, come what might, we would stay there all night ; aad ac- 
cordingly she eatered the house, and boldly ancoauced herself asa 
travelliag tailor, ready to do any odd jobs of work that might be required 
for a night’s lodging and food for herseif and wife. She had adopted this 
plan once or twice before, and with good success; for her father bad 
been a tailor ‘ia Rouen, and as a girl she bad often helped him with his 
work, and koew the tailors’ slang and habits, dowa to the particular 
whistle and cry which in France tell so mach to those ofatrade. At 
this blacksmith’s, as at most other solitary houses far away from a town, 
there was not only a store of men’s clothes laid by as wanting mending 
when the housewife could afford time, but there was a nataral craving 
after news from a distance, such news as a wandering tailor is bound to 
faroish, The early November afternoon was closing into evening, as we 
sat down, she croes-legged on the great table in the blacksmith’s kitchen 
drawa close to the wiadow, I close bebind her, sewing at another part 
of the same garment, from time to time well scolded by my seeming ha:- 
band. All at once she turned round to speak tome. It was only one 
word, “ Coarage!”’ I had seen nothing; I sat oat of the light; but I 
turoed sick for an instant, and thea I braced myself up into a strange 
strength of eudurance to go through I knew not what. , 

The blacksmith’s forge was in a shed beside the house, and froating 
the road. I heard the hammers stop plyiog the:r coutioual rbythmical 
beat. She bad seen why they ceased. A rider bad come up to the forge 
aod dismounted, leading bis horse in to be re-shod. The broad red light 
of the forge-fire had revealed the face of the rider to Amante, and she ap- 
prehended the consequence that really easued. 

The rider, after some words with the blacksmith, was ushered in by 
him inate tue house-place where we eat. 

“ Here, good wife, a cap of wine and come galette for this gentleman.” 

“ Anything, anything, madame, that I can eat and driak in my hand 
while my horee is being shod. I am in haste, and must get on to For- 
bach to-night.” 


“ The blacksmith’s wife lighted her lamp ; Amante had asked ber for it 
five minutes before. How thankful we were that she had not more 
speedily complied with our request! As it was, we sat in dask shadow, 
pretending to stitch away, but scarcely able tosee. The lamp was placed 
on the stove, near which my husband, fur it was he, stood and warmed 
himself. By-and-by he turned round, and looked all over the room, 
takiag us in with about the same degree of interest as the inanimate far- 
niture. Amante, cros+legged, froating bim, stooped over her work, 
whistling softly all the while. He turned again to the stove, impatiently 
— his hands. He had finished bis wine and gulett2, wanted to 
of. 

‘Tam in haste, my good woman, Ask thy husband to get on more 
quickly. I will pay him double if be makes baste.” 

The woman went oat todo his bidding; and he once more turned round 
to face us, Amante went on to the second part of the tane. He took it 
up whistled a second for an iostaat or so, aud then the blackemith’s wife 
reentering, he moved towards her, as if to receive her answer the more 
speedily. 

“ Oue moment, monsieur—only one momeat. There was a nail out of 
the off fore-sho which my husband is replacing ; it would delay mon- 
sieur again, if that shoe also came off.” 

“Madame is right,” said he, but my baste is urgent. If madame 
knew my reasons, she would pardon my impatience. Once a happy 
husbaod, now a deserted and betrayed man, 1| pursue a wife on whom I 
lavished all my love, but who has abused my confidence, and fled from 
my house, doubtless to some paramour; carrying off with her all the 
jewele and money on which she could lay her hands. It is possible 
madame may have heard or seen something of her; she was accom- 
panied in ber flight by a base, profligate woman from Paris whom I, 
| uohappy man, bad mysvlf eogaged for my wile’s waitiog-maid, little 
| dreamicg what corruption I was bringing into my bouse!” 

“ Is it possible 1” said the good woman, throwing up her hands. 

Fo > went on whistling a litle lower, out of respect to the conver- 
sation, 

“ However, I am tracing the wicked fugitives; I am on their track” 
(and the handsome effemiuate face looked as ferocious as any demon’s). 

|‘ They will not escape me; bat every minute is a minute of misery to 

| me, till I meet my wife. Madame has sympathy, bas she not?’ 

He drew his face inio a bard, uonatural smile, aod then both went out 

to the forge, as if once more to hasten the blacksmith over bis work. 

Amaote stopped ber whistling for one iastaut. 
| “Go on as you are, without change of an eyelid even ; in a few minutes 
| be will be gone aad it will be over !’’ 

It was a necessary caution, for I was on the point of giving way, and 
| throwing myself weakly upon her neck. We went on; sbe whistling 
| and stitchiog, I making semblance to sew. Aud it was well we did go ; 
| for almost directly he came back for his whip, which be had laid down 
aod forgotten; and again I felt one of those sbarp, quick-scanning 
| glances, eeut all round the room, and taking in all. 
| Then we heard him ride away ; aud theu, it had been long too dark 

to see well, I dropped my work, and gave way to my trembling and 
shuddering. The blacksmiths wife returned. She was a good creatare. 
| Amante told her I was cold and weary, and she iusisted on my stopping 
| my work, and going to sit near the stove; basteniog at the same time 
her preparatious for supper, which in honour of us, and of monsieur’s 
| liberal payment, was to be a little less fragal than ordinary. It was 
| well for me that she made me taste a little of the cider-soup she was pre- 
| parieg, or I could not have beid up in spite of Amante’s warning look, 
| and the remem®rauce of ber frequent exbortations to act resolutely up 
| to the characters we had assamed, whatever befel. Tocover my agitation 
Amante stopped her whistling, aud began to talk ; and by the time the 
on came in she end the good woman of the house were in full 
iow. 

He began at once upon the handsome gentleman who had 
him so well; all his sympathy was with him, and both he and his wife 
| only wished he might overtake his wicked wife, aod punish her as she 

deserved. And thea the conversation took a tyro, not uncommon to 
those whose lives are quiet aod monotonous; every one seemed to vie 
with each other in telling about eome horror; and the savage and mys- 
| terious band of robbers cailed the Chauffeurs who infested all the roads 
leaaing to the Rhine with Schiuderbanues at their bead, furnished many 
| @ tale which made tbe very marrow of my hones run cold, aud quenched 
| even Amanie’s power of talking. Her eyes grew large and wild, her 
cbeeks blauched, and for once she sought by her looks belp from me. 
The new call upon me roused me. I rose and said, with their permission 
my husband and I would seek our bed, for that we had travelled far and 
were early risers. I added that we would get up betimes, and finish our 
piece of work. The blacksmith said we should be early birds if we rose 
before him ; and the good wife seconded my proposal with kindly bustle. 
| One other such story as those they had been relating, aod I do believe 
Amante would have taiated. 
| As it was, a night's rest set ber up ; we arose and finished our work 
| betimes, and shared the plentiful breakfast of the family. Then we had 
| to eet forth agaia; only knowing that to Forbach we must not go, - 
believing, as was indeed the case, that Forbach lay between us and that 
| Germany to which we were directing our course. Two days more we 
| wandered op, making a round, I suspect, and returning upon the road 
| to Forbach, a league or two nearer to that town thau the blackemith’s 
| house. Bat as we oever made inquiries I hardly kaew where we were, 
| when we came one night to a small town, with a good large rambling 
ian in the very centre of the principal street. We had begun to feel as 
if there were more safety in towus thau in the loveliness of the country. 
As we had parted with a ring of mine not many days before to a travel- 
ling jeweller, who was too glad to purchase it far below ite real value to 
make maby inquiries as to bow it came into the possession of a workin 
tailor such as Amante seemed to be, we resolved to stay at this inn al 
night, aud gather such particulars aod information as we could by which 
to direct our onward course. 

We took our supper in the darkest corner of the salle a manger, hav- 
ing previously bargained for a small bedroom across the court, and over 
the stables. We uveded food sorely ; bat we burried on our meal from 
dread of any one entering that public room who might recognise us, 
Just in the middle of our meal the public diligence drove lambering up 
uader the porta cochére, and disgorged its passengers, Most of them 
tured into the room where we sat, cowering and fearful, for the door 
| Was opposite to the porter’s lodge, aud both opened on to the wide-co- 

vered entraace from the street. Among the passengers came in a young 
fair-haired lady, attended by an elderly French maid. The poor young 
creatare tossed her head, aod shrank away from the common room, full 
of evil emelle and promiscaous pany, and d rman 
French to be takea to some private apartmeat. We heard that she and 
her maid had come in the coupé, and probably from pride, poor young 
lady! she had avoided all association with her fellow-passengers, thereby 
exciting their dislike and ridicule. All these little pieces of hearsay had 
a significance to us afterwards, though at the time the ouly remark made 
that bore upon the future was Amanie’s whisper to me that the young 
lady’s hair was exactly the colour of mine, which she bad cut off and 
burat in the stove ia the miller’s kitchen io one of her descents from our 
hidiog-place in the loft. 

As sooo as we coald, we struck round in the shadow, leaving the bois- 
terous and merry fe\low-pass:ngers to their supper. We crossed the court, 
borrowed a lantern from the oatler, and scrambled up the rude steps to 
oar chamber above the stable. There was no door into it; the entrance 
was the hole into which the ladder fitted. The window looked into 
the court. We were tired and soon fell asleep. I was wakened by a 
noise in the stable below. One instant of listening aod I wakened 
Amante, placing my hand on her mouth, to preveut any exclamation in 
her half-roused state. We heard my husband speaking aboat his horse 
to the ostler. It was his voice. I am sure of it. Amante said 0 too. 
We darat not move to rise to satisfy ourselves. For five miautes or so 
be went on giving directions. Then he left the stable, and softly steal- 
ing to our window, we saw bim cross the coart and re-enter the inn. We 
consulted as to what we sboald do. We feared to excite remark or suspi- 
cion by descending and leaviog our chamber, or else immediate escape 
was our strongest idea. Then the ostler left the stable, lockiog the door 
on the outside. 

“ We must try and drop through the window—if, indeed it is well to 
go at all,” said Amante. " 

Wito reflection came wisdom. We sould excite suspicion by leaving 
witboat paying our bill. We were oa foot, and might easily be pursued. 
So we sat ou our bed’s edge, talking and shivering, while from across the 
court the laughter rang merrily, and the company slowly dispersed one 
by one, their ligbts flitting past the windows as they went up-stairs and 
settled each one to bis rest. 

We crept into our bed, uolding each other tight, and listening to every 
sound, as if we thought we were tracked, aad might meet our death at 
any moment. In the dead of night, jast at the profoand stillaess pre- 
ceding the tarn into another day,we beard a soft cautious step crossing the 
yard. The key int» the stable was tarned—some one came iuto the sta- 
ble—we felt ratber than beard him there. A horse started a little, and 
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made a restless movement with bis fee!, then whinnied recogaition. He 
who had entered made two or three low sounds to the animal, and then led 
him into the court. Amaate sprang to the wiadow with the swiftness of | 
acat. She looked out, bat dared not speak a word. We beard the | 
t door into the street opea—a pause for a mounting, aad the horse’s 
were lost ia distance. 

Then Amante came back to me. “It was he! he is gone!’’ said ehe, 
and once more we lay dowa trembling and shaking. 

This time we fe!l sound asleep. We slept long and late. We were 

by many hurrying feet, and many coafused voic-s ; all the 
world seemed awake and astir. We rose and dressed ourselves, aod com 
ing down we looked around among the crowd collected ia the court-yard, | 
ia order to assure ourselves he was not there before we left the shelter of 
the stable. 

The instant we were seen two or three people rushed to ur. 

“ Have you beard !—Do you know !—That poor young lady—oh, come 
and see!” and so we were harried, almost in spite of ourselves, across 
the court and up the great stairs of the main building of the inn, into a 
bed-chamber, where lay the beautiful young Germaa lady, so full of 
graceful pride the night before, now white aod still in death. By her 
stood the French maid, cryiog and gesticu!atiog. 

“Ob, madame! if you had but saffered me to stay with you! Oh! 
the baron, what will he say?” and eo she weaton. Her state had but 
jast beea discovered ; it had been supposed that she was fatigued, and 
was sleeping late, until a few miontes before. The surgeon of the towa had 
been sent for, and the landlord of the inn was trying vainly to enforce 
order until he came, and from time to time drinking little cups of brandy, 
and offering them to the guests, who were all assembled there, pretty 
much as the servants were doing in the court-yard. 

At last the surgeon came. All tell back, and hung on the words that 
were to fall from his lips. 

Bee!” said the Taadlord. “This lady came last night by the dili- 
gence with ber maid. Doubtless a great lady, for she must have @ pri- 
vate sittiag-room——”’ 

“She was Madame the Baroness de Reeler,” said the French maid. 
—“And was difficult to please in the matter of supper, and a sleeping- 
room. She weat to bed well, though fatigued. Her maid left her —— 

“T begged to be allowed to sleep in her room, as we were io a strange 
ina, of the character ot which we knew nothing ; but she would not let 
me, my mistress was sach a great lady.” 

—“‘And slept with my servaate,”’ cuntiaged the landlord. This morn- 
ing we thought madame was still slumbering, bat when eight, nine, ten, 
and near eleven o’clock came, I bade her maid use my pass-key and en- 
ter her room——” 

“ The door was not locked, only closed. And here she was foand— 
dead is she not, monsiear ?—with ber face down on her pillow, and ber 
beautiful bair ali scattered wild ; she never would let me tie it up, say- 
ing it made her head ache. Such hair!” said the waiting-maid, lifting 
up a long golden tress and letting it fall again. 

I remembered Amante’s words the night berore, and crept close upto 





Meanwhile the doctor was examining the body underneath the bed- 
clothes, which the landlord, until now, had not allowed to be disarranged. 
The surgeon drew out bis band, all bathed and stained with blood ; aud 
holding up a sbort sharp-kuife, with a piece of paper fastened round it. 

* Here hus been foul play,” he said. “The deceased lady has been 
murdered. This dagger was aimed straight at her heart.” Then patting 
on bis spectacles, be read the writing on the bloody paper, dimmed and 
horribly obscured as it was, 

Nomero Uy. 
Ainsi les Chaufleurs se vengent. 


“Let us go!” saidI to Amante. “Ob, let us leave this horrible 
” 


“ Wait a little,” said she. “Oaly a few minutes more. It will be 
r.”? 

Immediately the voices of all proclaimed their suspicions of the cava- 
lier who bad arrived last the night before. He had, they said, made so 
many inquiries about the young lady, whose supercilious conduct all in 
the salle-u-manger bad been discussing on bis entrance. They were 
talking about ber as we left the room; be must have come in directly 
afterwards, and not until he had learnt all about ber had he spoken of 
the business which necessitated his departure at dawn of day, acd made 
bis arrangements with both landiord and ostler for the possession of the 
keys of the stable aud porte cochére. Ino short, there was no doubt as 
to the murderer, even before the arrival of the legal functionary who 
had been sent for by the surgeon ; but the words on the paper chillnd 
every one with terror. Les Chauffears, who were they? No one knew, 
some of the gang might even then be ia the room, overhearing, and 
noting down fresh objects for veogeance. In Germany ! bad beard lit- 
tle of this terrible gaog, and I bad paid no greater heed to the stories 

once or twice about them in Curlsrube than one does to tales 
about ogres. But here in their very baunte [ learnt the full amount of 
the terror they inspired. No one would be legally responsible for any 
evidence criminating tbe mcrderer, The public prosecutor shrauk from 
the duties of bis office. What dol say? Neither Amante nor I, know- 
ing far more of the actual guilt of the man who bad killed that poor 
sleeping young lady, durst breatbe a word. We appeared to be wholly 
ignorant of everything : we, who might bave told so much. But how 
could we? we were broken down with terrific anxiety and fatigue, with 
the knowledge that we, above all, were doomed victims; and that the 
blood, heavily drip ping from the bed-clothes on to the floor, was drip- 
ping thus out of the poor dead body, because when living she had been 
mistaken for me. 

At length Amante went up to the landlord, and asked permistion to 
leave bis inn, doing all opeuly and humbly, so as to excite neither il)- 
will nor suspicion. Indeed, suspicion was otherwise directed, and h: 
willingly gave us leave to depart. A few days afterwards we were 
across the Rhine, in Germany, making our way towards Frankfort, but 
still keeping our disguises, aud Amante still working at her trade. 

On the way, we met a young man, a wandering journeyman from Hei- 
delberg. 1 koew him, although I did not choose that he should know 
me. | asked bim, as carelessly as I could, bow the old miller was now ? 
He told me he was dead. This realisation of the worst apprehensions 
caused by bis tong silence sbocked me inexpressibly. It seemed as 
though every prop gave way from uuder me. I had been talking to 
Amante only that very day of the safety and comfort of the bome that 
awaited her in my father’s house ; of the gratitude which the old man 
would feel towards ber, ard how there, in that peaceful dwelling, far 
away from the terrible land of France, sbe should find ease and security 
for all the rest of ber life. Ali this I thought I had to promise, and eveo 
yet more bad I looked for for mysel’. I looked to the unburdening of 
my heart aod conscience by telling all I knew to my best and wisest 
friend. I looked to his love as a sure guidance as well as a comforting 
satay, and, bebold, he was gone away from me for ever! 

Thad left the room hastily oa beariog of this sad news from the Hei- 
delberger. Presentiy, Amaute followed : 

“Poor madame,” seid she, consoling me to the best of her ability. 
And then sbe told me by degrees what more she had learned respecting 








my home, about which she kaew almost as mach as I did, from my fre- 
quent talks on the subject both at Les Rocbers and on the dreary, dole- 
ful road we bad come along. She bad coutinued the conversation after 
I left, by asking about my brother aod his wife. Of course, they lived 
on at the mill, but the man said (with what trath I kaow not, bat I be- 
lieved it firmly at the time), that Babette had completely got the upper 
hand of my brother, who only saw through her eyes and beard with her 
ears, That there bad been much Heidelberg goeip of late days about 
ver sudden intimacy with a grand Freuch gentieman who had appeared 
at the mill—a relation, by marriage—married, in tact, to the wmiller’s 
sister, who, by all accounts, bad behaved abomioably and ungratetully. 
Bat tbat was no reason for Babette’s extreme and sudden intimacy witb 
him, going about everywhere with the French gentleman ; and since be 
left (as the Heidelberger said be knew for a tact) corresponding with 
bim constantly. Yet her husband saw no barm in it all seemingly ; 
though, to be sure, be was so out of spirits, what with his father’s death 
ww K the news of bis sister’s infamy, that be hardly koew how to hold 
u 

°. Now,” said Amante, “ all this proves that M. de la Tourelle bas sus 
pected that you would go back to the nest in which you were reared, 
and that be bas been there, and found that you have not yet returned ; 
but probably be still imagines that you will do #0, aud bas accordingly 
engaged your sister-in-law as a kind of informant. Madame bas said 
that ber sister-in-law bore her no extreme good-will ; and the defamatory 
story he has got the ctart of us in spreading, will not tend to increase 
the favour in which your sister-in-law holds you. No doubt the assassin 
was retracing his steps when we met bim near Forbach, and having 
beard of the poor German lady, with her French maid and her pretty 
blonde complexion, he followed ber. If madame will still be guided by 
me—and, my child, I beg of yoa still to trust me,” said Amante, break- 
ing out of ber respectful formality into the way of talking more natural 





to those who had shared and escaped from common daogers—more na- 


tural too, where the speaker was conscious of a power of protection which 
the otber did not possess—* we will go on to Fraukfort, and lose our- 
selves, for a time, at least, in the numbers of people who torong a great 
town ; and you have teld me that Fraakfort is a great town. We will 
still be busvand and wife ; we will take a small lodgiog, aad you shall 
house-keep and live ia doors. 1, aa the rougher aad the wore alert, will 
continue my father’s trade, aad seek work at the tailors’ shops.” 

I could thiok of no better plan, so we followed this out. Ia a back 
street at Fraokfort we fouad two furnished rooms to let on a sixth 
story. The one we entered had no light from day ; a dingy lamp ——- 


| perpetually from the ceiling, aod from that, or from the open door | 


ing into the bedroom beyond, came oar only light. The bedroom was 
more cheerful, bat very small. Such as it was, ft almost exceeded our 
porsible meaus. The mouey from the sale of my ring was almost ex- 
hausted, and Amante was a stranger ia the place, speaking only Freacb, 
moreover, and the good Germans were hating the French people right 
heartily. H , we ded better than our hopes, and evea laid 
by a little against the time of my confinement. I never stirred abroad, 
aud saw no one, and Amante’s want of knowledge of Germaa kept her in 
@ state of comparative isolation. 

At length = child was born—my poor worse than fatherlese child. It 
was a girl, as | had prayed for. I had feared lest a boy might have 
something of the tiger nature of its father, but a girl seemed al! my own. 
Aad yet not ail my own, for the faithful Amante’s delight and glory ia 
the babe almost exceeded mine ; in outward show it certainly did. 

We bad not been able to afford any atteadaace beyond what a neigh- 
bouring sage-femme could give, and ehe came freqaently, bringing in 
with ber a little store of gossip, and woaderfal tales culled out of her 
own experience, every time. One day she began to tell me about a 
great lady in whose service her daughter had lived as scullion, or some 
such thing. Such a beautifal lady! with sucha handsome husband. But 
grief comes to the palace as well as to the garret, and why or wherefore 
no one knew, but somehow the Baron de Reeder must have incurred the 
vengeance of the terrible Chauffeurs ; for not many months ago, as ma- 
dame was going to see her relations in Alsace, she was stabbed dead as 
abe lay in bed at some hotel on the road. Had I not seen it in the Ga- 
zette? Had I not heard? Why, she had been told that as far off as 
Lyons there were placards offeriag a heavy reward oa the part of the 
Baroa de Reeder for information respecting the murderer of his wife. 
Bat no one coald help him, for ail wbo could bear evidence were in such 
terror of the Chauffears ; there were hundreds of them she had been told, 
rich and poor, great geatiemea and peasants, a!l leagued together by 
most frightful oaths to hunt to the death any one who bore witness 
against them ; so that evea they who survived the tortures to which the 
Chauffeurs subjected many of the people whom they plundered, dared 
not to recognise them agaia, would not dare, even did they see them at 
the bar of a court of justice ; for, if one were condemned, were there not 
hundreds sworn to avenge bis death!” 

I told all this to Amante, and we began to fear that if M. de la Tou- 
relle, or Lefebvre, or any of the gang at Les Rochers, had seen the pla- 
cards, they would know that the poor lady stabbed by the former was 
-~ Baronaess de Reeder, and that they would set forth again in search 
of me. 

This fresh apprebension told on my health and impeded my recovery. 
We had so little money we could not call in @ pbysiciaa, at least not one 
in established practice. Bat Amante found out a young doctor for 
whom, indeed, she had sometimes worked ; and offeriog to pay him in 
kind, she brought him to see me, her sick wife. He was very gentle 
and thoughtfa!l, though, like ourselves, very poor. But he gave mach 
time and consideration to the case, sayiug once to Amante that he saw 
my coastitution bad experienced some severe shock from which it was 





| probable that my nerves would never entirely recover. By-and-by I 


shall name this doctor, and then you will kuow, better than I caa de- 
scribe, his character, 

I grew stroug io time—stronger, at least. I was able to work a little 
at home, and to sun myself and my baby at the garret-window in the 
roof. It was all the air I dared to take. I cons'aatly wore the disguise 
{ bad first set out with ; as constantly had I renewed the disfiguring dye 
which changed my hair and complexion. But the perpetual state of ter- 
ror ia which { had been during the whole months succeeding my escape 
from Les Rocbers made me loathe the idea of ever again walking in open 
daylight, exposed to the sight and recognition of every passer-by. Io 
vain Amante reasoned—in vain the doctor urged. Docile in every 
other thing, in this 1 was obstinate. I would not stir out. One day 
Amante returned from her work, full of news—some of it good, some 
such as to cause as apprehension, The good news was this: the master 
for whom she worked as journeyman was going to send her with some 
others to a great house at the other side of Frankfort, where there were 
to be private theatricals, and where many new dresses and much altera- 
tion of old ones would be required. The tailors employed were all to 
stay at this house until the day of representation was over, as it was at 
some distance from the town, and no one could tell when their work 
would be ended. Bat the pay was to be proportionately § 

The other thing she bad to say was this: ehe had that day met the 
travelling jeweller to whom she aad I had sold my ring. It was rather 
a peculiar one, given to me by my husband ; we ha felt at the time that 
it might be the means of traciug us, but we were penniless and starving, 
and what else could we do? She bad seen that this Frenchman had re- 
cognised her at the same instant that she did him, and she thought at 
the same time that there was a gleam «f more than common intelli 
on his tace as he did so. This idea had been confirmed by his following 
ber for some way on the other side of the street ; bat she bad evaded him 
with her better knowledge of the town, and the increasiog darkness of 
the night. Still it was well that she was going to such a distance from 
our dwelling on the next day ; and she had broaght me in a stock of pro- 
visions, begging me to keep withia doors, with a strange kind of fearful 
oblivion ot the tact that I had never set foot beyood the threshold of the 
house since I bad first entered it—scarce ever ventured down the stairs. 
Bat, although my poor, my dear, very faithful Amante was like one pos- 
sessed the last night, she spoke coatinaally of the dead, which isa bad siga 
for the a he kissed you—yes! it was you, my daughter, my dar- 
ling, whom I bore beneath my bosom away from the tearful castle of your 
father—I call him so for the first time, I must call him eo once again be- 
fore I bave done—Amante kissed you, sweet baby, blessed little comfor- 
ter, as if she never could leave off. And then she weat away, alive. 

Two days, three days passed away. That third evening I was sit- 
ting within my bolted doors—you asleep on your pillow by my side— 
when a step came up the stair, and I knew it must be for me; for ours 
were the topmost rooms, Some one knocked; I held my very breath. 
But some one spoke, and [ kaew it was the good Doctor Voss. Thea I 
crept to the door, and answered. 

“ Are you alone?” asked I. 

“ Yes,” said be, in a still lower voice. “Let me in.’ I let him ia, 
and be was as alert as I in bolting and barring the door. Then he came 
and whispered to me bis doleful tale. He had come from the hospital 
ia the opposite quarter of the towa, the hospital which he visited ; he 
should have been with me sooner, but be had feared lest he should be 
watched. He had come from Amante’s death-bed. Her fears of the 
jeweller were too well founded. She had left the house where she was 
employed that morning, to transact some errand conzected with her 
work in the town ; she muet have been foliowed, and dogged on her way 
back through solitary wood-paths, for some of the wood-rangers belong- 
iog to the great house had found her lying there stabbed to death, but 


| not dead ; with the pouiard again plunged through the fatal writing, once 


more ; bat this time with the word “ uo” underlined, so as to show that 
the assassin was aware of his previous mistake. 


Numéro Un. 
Ainsi les Chaufeurs se vengent. 
They bad carried her to the house, and given her restoratives till she 
had recovered the feeble use of her speech. But, ob, faithful dear friend 
and sister ! even then she remembered me, and refused to tell (what no 


fone else among her fellow workmen knew), where she lived or with 


whom. Life was ebbing away fast, and they Lad no resource but to carry 
her to the nearest hospital, where, of course, the fact of her sex was made 
known. Fortunately both for ber and for me, the doctor in at:endance 
was the very Doctor Voss whom we already knew. To him, while await- 
ing ber confessor, she told enoagh to euabie him to understand the posi- 
tion in which I was left ; before the priest bad heard half her tale Amante 
was dead. 

Doctor Voss told me be had made all sorts of d¢tours, and waited thus, 
late at night, for fear of being watebed or followed. But I do not think 
he was. At any rate, as I learnt from him, the Baron Reeder, 
ou hearing of the similitade ot this murder with that of his wife in every 
particular, made such a search after the assassins, that although t 
were not discovered, they were compelled to take to flight for the time. 

I can bardly teil you now by what arguments Dr. Voss, at first mere! 
my benefactor, sparing mea portion of bis small modicum, at length 
persuaded me to become his wife. His wife he called it, I calied it ; for 
we went through the religi y too mueh slighted at the time, 








and ss we were both Lutheraas, and M. de la Tourelle had pretended to 
— par religion, a ee the a have been 
procurable erman law ecclesiastical legal, could 

Sane Chanedts oo bearfal @ man ioto any court. o = 
The good doctor took me and my child by stealth to his modest dwe}- 
liog ; and there I lived in the same deep retirement, never seeing the 
full light of day, although when the dye had once passed away from my 
face my hasbaad did not wish me to renew it. There was no need ; 
yellow hair was grey, my complexion was ashen-coloared, no 
could have recognised the coloured, bright-haired young woman of 
eighteen mooths before. The few people whom I saw knew me only ag 
Madame Voss ; a widow much older than himself whom Dr. Voss hag 
no 


rf 


secretly married. They called me the Grey Woman. 

He made me give you his surname. Till now you have known 
other father—while he lived you needed no father’s love. Once only 
only once more, did the old terror come upon me. For some reason 
which I forget, I broke through my usnal custom and went to the win. 
dow of my room for some purpose, either to shut or to open it. Looking 
out into the etreet for an instant, I was fascinated 


la Tourell legant walkin, long co's ane 
a Tourelle, gay, young, elegant as ever, Z on the opposi! 
side of the street. The noiee I bed made with the window cansed tints 


look up ; he saw me, an old grey woman, and he did not recognise me! 
Yet it was not three years since we had parted, and his eyes were keen 
and dreadful like those’ of the lynx. 

I told M. Voss, on his return home, and he tried to cheer me, bat the 
shock of seeing M. de la Tourelle bad been too terrible for me. I was jj] 
for long months aiterwarde. 

Once again [saw him. Dead. He and Lefebvre were at last caught; 
hunted dowa by the Buron de Reeder in some of their crimes. Dr. Vogg 
had heard of their arrest ; their condemnation, their death ; but he never 
said a word to me, until one day he bade me show him that I loved hig 
by my obedience and my trust. He took me a long earriage journey, 
where I know not, for we never spoke of that day again; I was led 
through a prison, into a closed courtyard, where, decently ome in 
the last robes of death, concealing the marks of decapitation, lay M. de la 
Tourelle, and two or three others, whom I bad kuown at Les Rocher, 

After that conviction Dr. Voss tried to persuade me to return toa 
more natural mode of life, and to go out more. Bat although I some. 
times complied with his wish, yet the oldjterror was ever strong upon me, 
and he, seeing what an effort it was, gave up urging me at last. 

You koow all the rest. How we both mourned bitterly tbat dear hus 
band and father—for such I will call him ever—and as such you must 
consider him, my child, after this one revelation is over. 

Why has it been made, you ask. For this reason, my child. The 
lover, whom you have only known as M. Lebrun, a French artist, told 
me but yesterday his real name, dropped because the blovod-thirsty re 
publicans might consider it too aristocratic. It is Maurice de Poissy, 


oe 


AT WESTMINSTER. 

This is Westminster Hall. You know it at once. To your left is one 
door for Parliament ; to your right are seven, for the lawyers. If you 
peep into the first of these legal entrances, you will probably see the 
cake-woman ; aad if the court is sitting you will ceriain'y fiad an eager 
kuot of grey-bearded, spectacled, wigged, and gowned barristers, en- 
gaged on “ three corners,” Bath buns, and peanyworths of plum ginger- 
bread. Passing through this reminiscence of schooldays, you will be 
wilder yourself among a series of doors that shat one upon the another, 
You will possibly avoid the crose-catting and divergeut passages, and, 
with the help of a sad policeman, lifting a heavy crimson curtain, 
will take off your hat, and find yourself in a court of justice. The Bret 
thing you look for is a “place,” which you find bigh up in the back 
eeate ; and when this has been climbed into, with more or less noise, you 
find youreelf facing the bench. By the bench, of course I mean the 
jadges. They are peouliar. Their dress is rather startling at first, till 
= get used to it; but it is nothing to their caps, which are ted 

y a tittle black spot on the top of the wig, and, therefore, may be said 
to out-muffia the muffin cap of the Blaecoat boy. You may, perhaps, 
imagine that a remorseful, or, pertaps, shame-faced feeling on the part 
of the last invented jadge has led to his contentiog himself with a mere 
white spot. But be this as it may, from reasons of either dress or fea- 
ture, our judges do not quite look like ordinary human beings ; at all 
events, the casual observer is sure to deny them that privilege. One 
likens a celebrated dispenser of justice to a benevolent and iutellectual 
gorilla ; another believes that all judges give one some dim idea of 8 
blinking, dozy kind of barn owl; a third suggests good old ladies—mo- 
therly persons, givea to advice and management, and the having of their 
own — ; while one more se has even compared the celebrated 
as I eaid before, “ newly invented” summer up, to a jolly apple-c' 
old maid, sitting in jadgment upon her married sisters. Perbaps it is 
not until these humourists see them as judges in their own caase that 
they discover them to be neither blind, weak, nor old-womanish. 

at between the back seats and the bench, look for the bar, and if 
don’t exactly see the bar, you will the counsel, which is the same 
Possibly you may hear them—for they are given to talking ; to 
other, if they have no better resource ; but to the jury, or at all events 
to the judge, if they can find an occasion : some who, curiously enougs, 
bave round noses, round eyes, round mouths, and double chins, are sono- 
rous, emphatic, and what we will call portwioey : otvers are ponderous, 
slow, chest-speaking men, but these are mostly tall, lank, and coarse 
haired, with terrible noses—long, from the bridge dowuward, and blunt 
at the — ; some, again, of the sharp, acid, suspicious sort—sbrick s 
great deal ; while there are a few—great men these—who are so coni- 
dential and commanicative, that they seem (using a colloquial phrase) 
to taik to the jury “ like a father.” 

Among the couasel who having nothing to say either for self or client, 
and who (as I suppose, quently) amuse themselves with @ grest 
deal of light-porter’s work, ia carrying fat bags, full of important pe 
pers, there are many who make a great show of extracting valuable 
cedents from thick calf-bound law books, and having neither briefs to 
study nor motions to make, en th lves in inditing the obscarest 
directions for further thick v , on the Liest slips of paper pro 
curable, which slips—folded into the semblance of pipe-iights—they, st 
the hazard of turniog illegal summersaults, pass on to the short usher 
with the bald head. 

Bat do not, for one moment, imagine that when you have looked s 
the judges and the counsel and taken ia the general aspect and 
of the court, that you have at all exhausted its pointe of interest ; on 
contrary, the “ interest” is all tocome. You wish to know what is g> 
ing on—is it debt or slander? breach of promise or breach of contract! 
and curiously enough, it is generally the latter. Contracts of all sorts, 
that are supposed to form a kind of barrier against law, aud whicb, 
all events, are held as safeguards or taliem are mostly the direst 
road to that monosyllabic mantrap ; some people never think of break 
ing a contract so long as it is merely implied, but reduced to black aad 
white they want to tear a hole in it directly—indeed, in the sense ia 
which it has been said that all mischief is caused by woman, you Will 
find that every action at law has a “document” lying at the bottom of 
re ssory notes up to architects’ estimates, this will alway? 

0! 

Weil, having seen both Bench and Bar, and wahiag, 0 understand 
what they are both engaged in, let us suppose a case. We will say that 

















an obstinate man, one Bullhead, has his action against a plausible ma, 
one Floater. Now the inconviocible Bullhead, who thinks that be bat 
never yet been taken in, has somehow at various times, and upon the 
flimsiest of all possible pretences, handed over to said Floater sams of 
money to the amount of—say two handred pounds: between the possible 
incouvenience of losing so large a sum of money and the wish to show 
that bis wisdom is equal to his obstinacy, he bas brought the little dit 
pate out of his own frying-pan into the jadicial fire. 

There he stands, or rather leans in the wituess-bor, carefully cheating 
off his short answers with his forefiuger on the sleeve of bis coat, 
screwing his face on one side, as if to concentrate all his iateliect into 
the left eye that is so widely open ; he looks very untractable, with 
stampy brows knitted closely over his thick stumpy nose ; bat wht 
chaace can he possibly have against such a cool hand as the 
Floater, Eeq., with bis very white stick-up hair bearing witness to bis 

tability, and his very black lay-dowa eyebrows covering the 

ed portion of those eide-glancing eyes? How gently his jewelled 

fingers are laid on the edge of the witnese-box! hw shockingly informs! 

the “ document’’—of whatever sort—proves to be during his examina 

tion—what a respectable man he is! Three letters after bis name. " 
you thiok he would have trusted himself in such a lion’s dea as this 

he were not assured of getting the best of it? Oh, no! this ie the set 





hey | of thing—either in court or out of court—that he lives oo, and lives very 


ah BY ES 
e constant flitting, to a 

cor cf beattD; put on ean cha hoe sah ta in Geautenen, oot 
is a highly prosperous man! He has his spring laob out of its due * 





eon ; asparagus ; five suits of clothes and three servants; he has mse 
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aged somehow to rear a large family, and, what is more, to dispose of ties can act only in one single direction. They will do their best to 
them in various ways; he will, most probably, fail in acoumulating | make or mend roads, beginning in those districts where the actual crop 
money, may, perhaps, die in extreme poverty—there is no knowiag ; | of cotton is greatest. Everything else must be done by purchasers and 


Go- 
moreover, be is an easy-going sort of philosopher in his way, he may | veroment will lend every possible facility to the proceedings, but it can 


bat as he is not a miser,as he began life without a farthing, and as, | their agents, by the natural operation of demand upon supply. 
content himself to the last; and contentment, as we know, is a very 
bard thiog ‘o compass after all. 


Of course, and as usual, the jary hardly know what to make of it ; | great competition, and the intelligence was derived from the Vicero 
the stoat foreman inclines to the plaintiff in despite of law; bat he is 


evidently puzzled all the same; the thin man with the bridgy nose, the 


| do no more. 


hair and the two tufts of chia-growiog beard, treate it all as good fun, 


to the growth of cotton. 
god is ready to give his verdict for the def t too, b as he! 











Yesterday we placed before the public the prospects of Egypt in this 
y's stronger feeling than th 
own moath. Said Pasha was perfectly alive to the magnitude of the | the French flag is the 4 


ag of missi ise. 
question and to the interests of his country. Make Egypt our cotton- | Catholic Church may e SS ee 
cold man with the round head, and the argumentative jaryman with the field, and it would be linked tous by the firmest of ties. We doubt, 


Asia as yet bas not flung 
muttoo-chop whisker, all look at it, as they say, “ legally,” and decide | however, whether there is mach to be done there. The country lies at | France and Rome. 
in favour of the defendant. The jocalar “ party,” with the curly red a convenient distance from us, it is fertile to a proverb, and well suited 


Bat labour is not very abundant. The popala-| leon to break absolutely with the Head of t thol! b 
tion is not eo numerous but what the absorption of a few thousand hands | is some sympathy felt, even amon SS Oe ee ee 


Spain, in respect of Catholic fervour and superstitious intolerance, even 
now supports in some degree the claim which she once enjoyed without 
rivalry, of being the Pope's most faithful daughter, it cannot be denied 
that the influence of Catholicism in the world is due in a large measure 
to the flag of France. On the continent of Europe, it is possible that 
faith may gradually die away ioto respectabie indiffereuce, aad that the 
tenets of the Catholic Church may soon cease to be received with an 
at of deceat courtesy. But amoag the heathen, 


mtertain of evangelizing the vast fields which 
open to European efforts, lie in the anion of 
The position is one which is naturally flattering to 


French pride. It, no doubt, would be a little difficult for even a Napo- 


j F e i 3 
gays :—“ He is such a jolly old humbug, you kaow,” which mode of set- | on the Suez Canal scheme forms an appreciable drain, and, though the | ions, for the present situation of ib meg peng cate my 


tlement, however, is not looked upon as sufficient by his two neighbours, | 

to whom it isa much more serious matter. One of these is trying to | > of the Court may not be permanent. 

make up his mind, a feat he has never yet successfully accomplished, so | the Egyptian agriculturists are open to terms. Poe peasants are igno- 
I suppose that as usual it will be made up for him by somebody elee ; | rant, but perfectly able, as the Viceroy informed his visitors, to recog- 
as for the other, after three hours’ reflection he has really come to a de- | nize their own interests. Show them that the production of cotton will 
cision, but, unfortunately, it is entirely opposed to everything that the | pay better than the production of coro, and they will all take to cotton- 
judge > al Lay in his summing up, and of course they will all be | growing to-morrow. They are poor, however, and dependent on advances, 
led by his Pp. 


so that, though his Highness offered all desirable assis‘ance, it is not 
My lord is neither a mumbling nor a short-tempered jadge ; he will | likely that Egypt will take the place of America. Still, she may send 


reduction and disp rai 
t, the 





take them in haad kindly, explain away both counsel for plaintiff and | a good contribution. Her exports of cotton have increased in the last | 


for defendant, aod read them a great deal of his notes, which are a thoa- | four years from 90,000 bales to nearly 150,000, and may contiaue to im- 
sandfold clearer, faller, and more accurate than the reporter’s “ flimsy,” | prove. 
although during the trial he has beea distinctly seen to write four joog| This great question is naturally regarded with very different eyes by 
Jettere, has goae twice to sleep, and has made seven recondite legal | the two sections of the late American Union. The South, as we have 
jokes, inclading the famous ever-recurring and side-splitting innueado | said, imagines its position uvassailable, aod is disposed to hope that ino 
of calling upon the usher to cry silence, or “ Sse-b,”’ whenever the some- | our craviag for cotton, and our inability to procare it elsewhere, we shall 
what indistinctly speaking the janior for the plaiatiff rises—there will | be compelled to break the blockade. The Northerners reckon otherwise. 
be no withstanding his clear-headedaness. They argue that, what with stocks on hand and supplies on their way to 
As you would imagine, these jurors have been in turn led away by the | us, we are safe till next spring, by which time the results of the move- 
opposing counsel. For the plaintiff; they were made to admire the cou- | ment ic India will probably be visible in the form of large importations. 
gumwate common sense and discretion of the plaintiff, Bullhead, who | We certainly look forward to that period with considerable interest. It 
baving dilated his ordinary keenoess with that admirable faith in buman | will bring a pretty good indication of what India can really do for us. 
nature, which is the keystone of all commercial transactions ia this arca- | It will show how far the cultivation of cotton cao be pushed in a single 
dian world, bas for the first time in his life, found his coufidence mis- | season at short notice, and what improvement can be given to means of 
laced by the conduct of the defendant. Said the advocate : far be it | communication under similar conditions. The interests at stake are enor- 
from him to call Floater, Eeq., M.Q.S., by any derogatory appellations ; | mous, bat the question will ultimately be decided by the operation of 
he was not a swindler, he was not a rogue, be was not a wolf in sheep’s | natural laws, There will not be much room for national predilections or 
clothing, he was perhaps the victim of a misconception or a wait of me- | political favour. Whatever country sends us the best cotton, at the 
mory, but a very honourable man all the same—an opivion which the | cheapest rate, and with the greatest regularity, will command the market. 
jory would endorse by giving full damages to his discreet and sensible | It would be fortunate in many ways if the prize should fall io India, but 
client. 


commerce looks to its owa needs only. We doubt if any country could 
But, said the counsel for the defendant—a foxy man with reddish hair, | have driven America from the field if America had remained exempt 
apgular eyes, and a mouth that seems to have a hole punched in each | from troubles, but the contingency which has mow happened has been so 
end of it: he would not call Mr. Bullhead a villain of the deepest die, be | long and so uneasily anticipated that the actual event tells strongly 
would not say that he had laid a plot to blast the happiness of the do- | against the chances of America, and in favour of a fresh competition. It 
mestic health of his unfortunate, hie scrupulously respectable, and he | the civil war should last another year, the cotton trade will probably be 
would add his distinguished client ; no, not he—far from it, he would | revolationized, and with it the fortunes and destinies of States.— 7 imes, 
suppose that an obtuseness of intellect on the part of the, at all events, | August 17. 
short-tempered plaintiff, had led him to imagine, and eo forth. Aad by 
the way, notice how these foxy counsel do cuddle themselves up, how 
they look ae about to show their eee | and straight- 
and aimee from aut asten, anaes Ftp ea Napoleon IIL. has courageously administered, and the Minister of Pius 
their heads at his lordship whenever a particularly damaging statement is | 1X- 9s patiently received, has re-echoed through Catholic Christendom. 
put forward by the opposite side, and although they do psint black with | Perhaps it would be as well not to attach too much importance to the 
& grey tint, and find a few spots upon the purest white. Thank good- It ts p that nobody thisks more lightly of it than the 
ness, they bave the attorneys to throw the blame upon when there | ‘WO great personages who were vicariously concerned. The Pope and 
happene to be any, and the attorneys sitting under the bar, and putticg | **? Emperor of the French are too much accustomed to this kind of mo- 
their heads together, have, I suppose, shoulders broad enough to bear it. | ral castigation to be very much frightened at the noise. Spiritual boxes 
These two do not look ingenuous : here is the smooth and the rough. | 0 the ear—soufilets of the most recherché deceriptioa—bave been bandied 
The rough one never seems to believe a word that is said to him, while | 1° a0d fro before. When Columbine administers chastisement to Harle- 
the smooth one appears to take in everything. The one, half shutting | = upon the stage, it is generally understood that the damage inflicted 





— 
MORAL BOXES ON THE EAR. 
The sound of the moral box on the ear, which the representative of 
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his eyes, draws his face down and his forehead up, into all the dfty lines 
of unbelief, while Smoothman drags his cheeks into such a lovely smiling 
look of faith in everything you have to propose, that you really begin to 
wonder how that underbung jaw and knitted brow came into the same 
company. Well, there is not very much to choose between them—if 
a is given to sharp practice, Smoothman is a very bulldog for 
holding on wherever he gets his teeth in; and for twisting a grievance 
into court, for eublimating aa action into a verdict, aud a verdict into 
bills of cost, I think they are equally to be trasted. 

So we will say that this trial ne ene Tee mnas ne that 
it is one more feather in the cap of Foxy Q.C., and money in the purse to 
Floater, MQS.; that the jury are aware of having supported the glory 
of the English vation and the majesty ot the law ; that the learned judge, 
disrobed and uawigged, is no longer a good old lady, but a distinguished 
— ; and the ushers having cried Seash-b ali the day, which seems 

be their responsible and arduous and only duty, are going home to 
dinner, leaving the reporters to pack up and follow. 

One word about the “ Press” before we part. Just one word to note 
the elderly press-man, who is of a shrewd, parroty appearance, and who 
has sat in court so many years reporting, that his grey hair has at last 
taken the form, colour, and texture of a judge’s wig: his aspect is se- 
vere ; he seems to have imbibed the spirit of that jastiee which he has 
passed his life in recording.—Cornhill Magazine. 

na 
NEXT YEAR’S COTTON. 


A revolution is now impending which may affect the fortunes of States 
and empires far more extensively than any changes of dynasty or Go- 
vernment. In all ages of the world the tracks of commerce have deter- 
mined the relative prosperity of kingdoms, and the track of the greatest 
commerce ever known may soon be diverted 
Amsterdam rose and Venice fell as the trade of Europe with the East 


flowed in a new channel, and some countries will iafallibly fall while | 


others rise if the cotton trade should be transferred to new ports and new 


from one point to another. | 


8 not so severe as the report is loud. That a foreign General should ia- 
sult the Minister of the semi-captive Pope, in the Pope’s own capital, is, 
no doubt, an indecorous spectacle. That the Pope’s Minister should out- 
rage the champion who, in ostentatious piety, is supporting the tiara on 
its wearer’s brow, is a sight no less strange. But the real scandal lies in 
the situation, not in the occarrence whieh branch out of it. For some 
years the chief actors in this diplomatic complication have been at no 
ne to disguise their mutual resentment and dislike. The Catholic 
and the Catholic Regan are not the better friends because the: 
wreathe their faces in smiles. For the suke of decency, however, the 
Father of the Faithful and his most Catholic child consent to box with 
gloved bands, The war of moral buffete dates from nine years back, 
when the Imperial coronation, contrary to the desire of the eminent 
most interested, took place in the absence of the Po 
ince thie primeval box on the ear others bave followed. Latterly, 
they have rained one upon another fast and furiously. Each blow, 
delivered by the most pious of Emperors, is dealt with a look of 
regret and profound veneration. Each soufflet which the Pope 
gre back he gives with an air of fatherly sorrow and Christian pity. 
ut the politest of combatants do not spare each other io the midst of so 
much kiod y feeling. Le Pape e le Congrés was a moral box on the ear, 
which scored one to the credit of the Emperor, and left the Pope to play. 
The Bie of Orleans returned the blow with interest and indignation. 
Many of the Pope’s admiring sons in France also cast their stones upon 
the troubled waters. Another literary missile from the Imperial Cabinet 
was repaid with Encyclical despatches of the mo:t offensive tone. The 
Emperor has a keen eye aod acool hand, His Holiness, whose zeal is 
even more undoubted than his skill, bee ry ober almost feminine sagacity 
in sslecting epithets that sting without ising. Perhaps the most 
sounding moral box on the ear which has ever been given was given by 
| the Bishop of Tours. Since that time the Emperor and Postius Pilate 

















| have been coupled together in the thoaghts of the faithful. We must 
| not, therefore, be either discouraged, or alarmed, or inspirited at the re- 
cent moral slaps upon the face which the redoubtable General Goyon 
has administered to Monsignore Merode. They only differ from otber 


people. The Confederate States of America are fully aware of the mag-| moral blows which have been exchanged between the conflicting parties 
nitade of the stake, but they believe themselves sure of the game. They | in their superior clumsiness. Heaven bless the Emperor and the Pope! 
hold that we must have cotton somehow, which is true enough ; but they | They are bcth accustomed to this sort of thing. There is no unnecessary 
proceed to argue that we can only obtain it from them, and that they | agitation about it—none in the least. It is a fair battle. I slap, thou 


consequently are masters of the situation. We think it, however, by no 
means certain that their confidence will be justified. They capplied us 
with admirable puoctuality, no doubt ; bat the dis in the Union 
have alarmed us ; we have advertised our wants, and already a score of 


slappest, he slaps. 
Whatever be the result of the late undiplomatic scene, it cannot be 


| said to have at all increased the embarrassment of the Emperor’s position 
| at Rome. Monsi 


goore Merode’s impetuosity may serve as an excare for 


candidates neither ineligible nor unenterprising are competing for a cus-| a final adjustment of the difficulties, but it does not add tothem. Insulte 


tom rising to £40,000,000 a-year. If this trade should actually fiad fresh | enough have been | 0 ex 
channels, there is no man living who ean calculate the national vicissi- : “y-4- 


tades which may ensue. 

India is making ao bid for the prize. She is a favourite candi- 
date, and combines, on the whole, the greatest number of recommenda- 
tions. India possesses all the requisite conditions of soil, climate, cheap 
labour, and practised husbandry. The Governor-General of India has 
just reminded the Manchester people that the Hindoos have really no- 
thing to learn, as respects the cultivation of cottoa, from any other agri- 
culturists on the face of the globe. They may be open to instruction as 
to picking, cleaning, and packicg, but they have grown cotton from time 
immemorial, and thoroughly understand the business. There is plenty 
of available ground, too, though not exactly in the sense imagined by 
some parties at home. India contains no large tracts of unoccupied and 
fertile land, such as could be brought under cultivation in a few months 
teens America. There are no vast districts of virgin soil in- 

ting the labours of the hasbandman. Cotton mast be raised by the ex. 
tension of small isolated farms, and brought to port by the maltiplication 
aod improvement of roads. If channele, however, are found for these 
rivalets of supply, they will form in the end a mighty stream. Cotton 
will flow fast enough to England as soon as the tide once sets in the right 
direction. There is, indeed, one district where operations might be un- 
dertaken on an exteusive scale, and under official patronage. 

Certain wild parts of Chittagong are excellently adapted for the pro- 
duction of cotton, aod immediately available for the experiment. The 

who inhabit the country, are at present chiefly noted for their 
Practice of invading the subjacent plains and carrying off human heads, 
and it has appeared to the authorities that if this ocecpation could he 
exchanged for that of growing cotton it would be a beneficial result. 
So they are half inclined to make a start at this place on their own ac- 


not set the example of cultivatio ape mayo ma 
mo. He argues ore, 
with some plausibility, that if the Kookies can b2 converted to honest 
industiy and Manchester be supplied with eotton by one and the same 
ventare, it is worth while for to repeat the exceptional in- 


= freely on both sides. Itis from 
no attachment to the person of Pio Nono that the Freach Emperor draws 
a sauitary cordon round Rome, within which no infection of disorder is 
allowed to enter. If Pio Nono hesitates to sever the tie that biods him 
to Napoleon, it is not from any feeling of admiration for the virtues of 
his devoted son. Monsignore Merode may fall a victim to the peremp- 
tory remonstrances of the French Ambassador ; and, indeed, his misera- 
ble administration of the department over which he presides would make 
his fall no loss to his party. His dismissal will merely prove that 
for the present his Holiness deems it pradeat to hate politely. His non- 
dismissal will prove that his Holiness is weary of disguising his animos- 
- Mere personal conflicts between the Pope’s servants and the officers 
the B are of no real significance. As so00, however, as it appears 
rench Government give publicity to the scandal, use a loud 
tone of remonstrance, and invite the attention of Catholic Europe 
to the scene, the weatherwise naturally infer that his Imperial Majesty is 
anxious for an artificial storm. Oaly thore who are in thec 
the most secretive monarch since Tiberius that the world has sven, can 
penis foretell the use which he inteads to make of the indiscretion of 
is too petulant antagonist. If the Pope bas made—in the person of his 
Minister—a false move on the board, the Emperor will not let him take it 
back. Bat in reality the situation at Rome has always been the rame, 
though a colourable excuse for withdrawing from it may at last have 
been vouchsafed to Napoleon through the blaaders of the Pope. 

What ted Monsignore Merode from the weight of the valiant 
hand of eral Goyon, was not the ative awe which the former in- 
epired by his virtues, but simply the religioas character of the soutane 
which he wore. General Goyoa did not refrain from insulting the man, 
bat be would not lay hands upon the sacred cassock. The General is 
like bis master. The French occupation of Rome will be contioued, if it 


’ | ie, indeed, to be continued, not out of affection for the Pope, but partly 


from political motives, and partly from a conventional respect for the 

externals of Catholiciem. It is not easy for us to ciate the real 

state of the case from a Protestant point of view. There are a large 

body of respectability-loving Catholice—apart from the Pope’s numerous 

devoteee—in whose eyes erty irreverent hands upon the ark, 
thao 





Goverpmect 
tervention which answered so well in the case of tea. For the rest, 
‘nrious as they are to promote the views of people at home, the aathori- 


would not be a more ua the monarch of France giv- 
ing, directly or indirectly, this last aod fatal pash to the Pope’s totter- 
ing tisra. France is very intimately connected with the Papacy. While 





y che got into aifficulties—we ooly trust, through unfei 


some women cf England to stand in need either of artificial 
enamel seems to us utterly monstrous aod incredible. 


could not make 
deal only with wriakled harridans of qaalit 
certain age, eo, ina 
We should be glad to thi t face- 


he Pope. At nt, indeed, 
‘sion of the army tends to feed the ———_ the | away by their antagonism to the Empire, it come peg em aden 
therwise 


were likely to betray their owa cause in their politic anxiety not to see 
destroyed the last great force that could counterbalance imperial power 
iu France. A wiser and better feeling has withdrawn the most cere 
Freangh Liberals from the ranks of those whose Liberalism is a mere ro- 
mantic and seatimental impulse, and bas separated men like Jules Favre 


| and M. Forcade from the Faubourg St. Germain. Still, in spite of all, it 


is doubtful whether France can briog herself immediately to forget that 
she is the first Catholic country in the world. 


Some allowance must also be made for the satisfaction naturally felt 


| both by Napoleon and by his subjects, at the power for good or evil 


which the French Empire holds iu her hands, so long as che retains the 
command of the destinies of Italy. It is a mistake to suppose that Na- 
poleonism means nothing, or that the phrases which its votaries use are 
a compound of high-sounding nonsense. For France, it means, among 
other things, the predominance of French influence through the length 
and breadih of Europe. Such is the ery with which Napoleon IIL. weat, 
80 to speak, to the nation. After a regime of Orleanists and Bourbons, 
& powerful military despotism has its pleasures as well as ite disadvan- 
tages. Ia keeping tight hold of the key which alone can unlock Italy’s 
treasure-house, Napoleon is playing the game of a Napoleon. The post 
of umpire is aa agreeable one both for France and for her Ruler. Eu- 
rope hangs upon the lightest word that issues from the Tuileries. Italy 
knows that her political existence may be sweetened or embittered for 
ever by the decision of her great Patroa. He himself enjoys the proud 
pre-eminence the Fates bave given him, and will not hurry the moment 
when be must relioquich it. 


Arbiter pugna posuisse gaudet 
Sub pede palmam. 


No amount of moral boxes on the ear which Monsignore Merode may 
receive, or General Goyon may bestow, can really affect the considera- 
tions on account of which Rome is occupied by a French rrisoa, Such 
offences may serve as a pretext for, but they can never be the cause of, 
that garrison’s withdrawal. Whatever bappeas will happen indepen- 
dently, and for very different reasons. Bat this liberal exchange of im- 
aginary blows is useful, as showing that the piety under which Napoleon 
ILL, disguises the presence of his troops at Rome is a mask, that the gra- 
titude of the Pope is hollow, and that politics, aud not religious senti- 
meat, lie at the bottom of the Papal question.—London paper, Aug. 10. 


SE eeeetine cme 
A NEW AND CURIOUS PROFESSION. 
THE ENAMELLER OF LADIES’ FACES, 


A young lady—well, it will serve no useful purpose to mention her 
name—bad the misfortune on Thursday last to appear as a petitioner in 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. It certainly looks somewhat ungallant to 
“ whitewash ” a lady, and as we have given over whipping females, and 
pillorying and branding them, aud for the past few years have been un- 
able to make up our minds even to hang them after they bad been con- 
victed of wilfal marder, the retention on the statute-book of the penalt 
of ps are ponere for debt where women are concerned may seem ha 
and almost bratal. The law, however, is stera upon this point. Toa 
married lady every latitude is shown. A covertute covers a multitude 
of sins ; but for the feme sole, the impecunious spinster, there is no meroy. 
If she owes money she must pay it, or take the consequences. So the 
poor young lady above hinted at, having fallen upon evil days, was duly 
eued and -old up, and enjoyed all the luxuries of the fi. fa. aud the ca, sa, 
and appeared ov Thur day to be admitted to bail. We dou’t kaow how 

ed admiration 
for the sex to which she belongs, that she will get ly out of them, 
and in fature bowers of blies and alcoves of roses forget the very exist- 
ence of that diegy place in Portugal-street, where the attorneys lunch on 
aberaethy biscuits out of f ue “eo the very gowns of the bar- 
risters have an odour of mouldiness. interest we take in this case 
is due solely to the fact of the astounding and, we should imagine, ex- 


ceptional profession to which the fair insolvent announced herself as be- 
longing. She was described as an enameller 
Zincke and Petitot! Goodness gracious ! 


ladies’ faces. Shades of 
What next? 


We have heard of late years that the art of paiating on enamel has 


fallen iato decay, and that the ingenious ladies and geutlemen who bara 
portraits and miniatures into a cop 
lihood. Bat we never for one mument entertained the idea that the ex- 
quisitely difficult vocation so successfully 
Academician, Mr. Bone, was applied to the flesh of the fairer portion of 
creation. We have heard of the “spotted girl,” and of the maculated 
epidermis of that phenomenon being ——a due to the employment 
of caustic, nitrate of silver, and other chemical 

amelled lady ! 
sit next us y 

off when pty | 
off before going to bed, reversing the process ad 
ladies of antiquity, who, to preserve their complexions, ueei to cover 
their faces with a thick compost of wheaten flour and asses’ milk before 
retiring to rest, and scrap 

The author of “ Pelbam’”’ tells a story of a French countess who used to 
have a quarter of a pound of raw veal cutlets sown to either side of her 
nightcap, and sleep in it, in order to have blooming cheeks, Bat an en- 
amelled lady ! 
as to the upper surface, but Jalia Pastrane beneath? Is the eoamel 
burot in with a hot iron, and, remembering the chemical decomposition 
of colours, is a lady’s face first enamelled biue, in order that it may come 
rose coloured from the furnace? Are there any ledies enamelled ail 
over? Are they only dowagers aad withered old maids, or are they also 
young women and girls, who are thus painted up to the similitude of 
Sevres 
ness of Jezebel and of the Scarlet 


per curface can scarcely make a live- 


ractised by the late Royal 


ngredients. But an en- 
What does she look like? Where doesshe live? Didshe 


at dinner or at the theatre? Does the enamel come 
Does it crack when she emiles? Does she chip it 
opted by the Roman 


e it off—the nasty creatures—in the morning? 
Are there aoy female monsters going about, enamelled 
reelain! Of porcelain, say we—of worse : rather iato the like- 


oman of Babylon. 
There are people, we know, who make handsome fortunes out of cut- 


ting coras and showing dupes the roote—often as big as pieces of horse- 
radish—which they pretend to have extracted from their toes, There 
are otbers who profese, like Mies Mowcher, to grow moustachios in bar- 
ren places, “get up the scaffolding for whiskers,” evoke chin tufts as if 


by magic, charm away warts, level moles, obliterate pimples, sweep 
awa! les, fill up crowefeet, and cover bald sconces with luxuriant 
ringlets, In this huge, seething, over-civilised London, a man may have 


a black eye painted, and buy artificial noses and arms aod lege. and be 
cured of almost every human ailment except sin and death. To the ca- 
talogue of strange crafts that are carried on in Vanity Fair, we eu 
we must now add the art of enamelling ladies’ faces. As to how it is 
done, or in what secret penetralia of the cabinet de (toilette the 
mn. 
of | in a public court of so silly and vicious @ calling offers matter for very 
serious as well as satirical reflection. 
fact that the ladies of the Continent are no strangers to the art of paint- 
ing, if not of enamell 
cosmetics. The ex 
may be pleaded 
the complexicn. We can imagine a Parisian petite maitresse, to whom good 
sound exercise is almost a total stranger, who has a horror of fresh air in 
ber ai 


pernicious 
ystery is performed, we shall not stay to inguire ; bat this cool avowal 


It would be idle to ignore the 
their faces. Their complexion often demand 


ve heat and exhaustive climate of some countries 
as an excuse for employing artificial means to heighten 


partments, and who is every other night at a theatre or a ball, and 


dines almost every day in a heated or gas-lit restaurant, having occa- 
sional recourse to the ag? ot and the powder-puff. We can imagine 
tawny or swarthy Italian or Spanish ladies, pal 
dames, sallow ladies of the North, whoee complexion has been epoilt by 
the immoderate use of the vapour bath, and whose very skin has become 


and corpulent German 


and crinkled, findiog in pigments and 


those roses and 
ies which Natare has denied tb: 


em ; bat for the fresh, healthy, band- 
colour or 
We should be glad to believe that the poor insolveat enameller, who 
eS paltry booth in Vanity Fair profitabie, bad had to 

, or gaunt demoiselles of a 
with thelr owa ugliness. 
ting in Eoglaad was chiefly 
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confined to the clowns and baffoons in the circus, and to the courtesans 
in the streets, As to the ballet girls, one can’t be augry with them for 
enemelling themselves, They must have alabaster complexions, whether 
those complexious are produced by pearl powder or ceruse. But com. 
plaints reach us every day, evil aud ominous mutterings are beard on 
every side, that the practice of using pigments fur the fice is becoming 
frightfally prevaleat among English ladies, both yoang aad old, and io 
the middie as well as the upper classes of society. No man with eyes 
in his bead can go into a drawing-room or ball-room without being 
aware of the fact that a large proportion of the lalies present are posi- 
tively raddled with red and white. What they may do to their bair and 
their eyebrows we do not care to determine ; but it is against the more 
obtrosive and most offensive manifestations of their “ enamelliag’’ that 
our censure is directed. > 

If Eoglish ladies only knew the scora and aversion to which they 
subject themselves from the opposite sex, and the comments that are 

sed upon them when the slightest trace of an “ artificial complexion 

discovered, they would rurely pause before tbey thus imperilled their 
good name and their traditional renown for beauty and modesty. It is 
said that a woman who drioks will do anything ; end we are afraid that 
an almost equally uncomplimentary verdict must be passed on the lady 
who habitaaily paints. There was once a plain Eoglish farmer named 
William Cobbett, who declared that one of tte fiaest sights in the world 
to him was that of an English housewife setting her bread in the oven. 
“ And if,” be continues, “the heat and the burry do muke the sign of 
labour glisten on her brow, who would pot sooner kiss it off than lick the 
plaster from the cheek of a duchess?” Let the ladies of Eagland, young 
and old, dwell upon these manly Saxon words, aud “ enamel” their faces 
no more.—London Daily Tilegraph, August 17. 

continent 
THE NATIONAL THISTLE, 

A correspondent wishes for information as to which of the Thistle tribe 
ie the true Scotch Thistle. This is really a puzzler. If we are to place 
any reliance on the figures which profusely orvament many of our old 
Scotch books, or take as true representatives of any natural plant thore 
vile excrescences which the older Scotch architecte have siuck up io 
every possible shape avd form, as finales to doors and windows, gable 
heads and doorways—a taste which some of the modern protessors of the 
art seem so very anx‘ous to copy—or if we trust to the taste of sculptors 
in stone or engravings in metals, we must conclude that the species from 
which one and all of these thistles bave been taken are either now lost to 
the Flora of Scotland, or else that the representations are as great a piece 
of imaginative-caricature as the animal with one born that forms one of 
the euppcrters of the Scotch crown. 

Many different species have been dignified with the name of Sootch 
Thistle. It is probable, say some authorities, tbat a common species such 
as Carduus lanceclaius is most deserving of the name. Some have fixed on 
doubtful native species, such as Silybum Marianum and Onopordum Acan- 
thium. Neither of these are, however, reconcilable with history. S. Ma- 
rianum \s appropriated by the Roman Catholic Church, who say the white 
marking on the foliage is commemorative of milk of the Virgio Mary. 
O. Acanthium is not only, like the last, a doubtful original species to 
Scotiand, but, like C. lanceolatus, of much too greata beight. For one 
historian says, that after the landing of Queen Scota, she reviewed her 
troops, and being fatigued retired, and on sitting dowo was pricked by a 
thistle, from which circumstance she adopted it as the arms of ber new coun- 
try, with the motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. Another says, on the eve of 
an attack by the Danes, one of the enewy having trod on a thistle, 
cried out with pain, which gave intimation to the Scots of their near 
presence, and thence the thistle became dignified as tht arms of the 
country, With these two exceptions, we mect with uo other reference to 
& matter of equal importance, in an bistorical point of view, with that of 
the legends in connection with the Coronation Stone, which ali histo- 
rians treated on with great miouteness. However, it any reliance may 
be placed on the authorities above given, it is quite clear that it must 
have been a low growing species, like Cn:cus acaule ; for, whether we take 
into consideration the accident to the Queen, or the bare-footed Dane, or 
the coufiguration of the flower head itself, it more closely resembles the 
representations we fod on many of the soa!ptured stones thaa either of 
the others. Some bave supposed it to be Carduus acanthoides ; but this, 
as well as all the rest, is less formidably furui-hed witb those strong spiny 
scales with which the receptacle of Silybum marianum is so amply pro- 
vided. This circumstance, while it agrees better with those sculptured 
representations foucd on the oldest parts of a Linlithgow 
Palace, or Holyrood house, hn any f with one on top of a garden 

Y opposite the new fountain, ia front of the entrance to the latter, 
which is more like the head of Cynara Scolymus, the globe artichoke, a 
Bative of the South of Europe, than any thistle in the world. 

Uncertain as we are regarding the epecies ot our national emblem, or 
even of its being a native, we are no more so than the Eaglish are re- 
garding the species of rove they bave adopted. No double roses existed 
10 Brita‘n at the period it was introduced into the national escutcheoo ; 
therefore it mast have been borrowed from the French, who even, in their 
turn, cannot now tell what species of Iris their Fleur de lis is meant to 
represent. Nor are the Irish agreed as vo whetber their shamrock is de- 
rived from a species of Trifolium, or from Ozxclis Acctosella. The ancient 
Britons, as the Welsh call themselves, have adopted the leek, Allium 

porum, @ native of Switzerland.—Scottish Furmer. 
— 

MR. BERNAL OSBORNE “GOES OVER” TO MANCHESTER, 

* © It must be inconvenient to the most versatile and light bearied of 
popular members to be altogether witbout a political creed for platform 
use ; and, in defeuls of better, Mr. Osborne bas taken ap with Manchester 
and Mr. Gladstone, whom he oddly promotes to the dignity of “ Grand 
Vizier ” of the Liberal party. He bes apparently conviaced bimselt that 

“ and retrenchment’ is the true live just now for an advanced 
Liberal, and it must be admitted that he displays ali his characteristic 
facility and cleverness in echoing the cant of the school to which he 
bas eo suddenly attached himeelf. We do vot recollect that Mr. Osborne 
has often felt himself called upon to resist in the House of Commous the 
proflig pendi which be now denounces; but, if bis vew allies 
are reasonable, they will overlook a dereliction of duty which is tho- 
rougbly in keeping with their own estimate of parliamentary responst- 





abi 


luctant Parliament and country by the piainest and most urgent neces- 
sities of self-protection. 

It would be idle to argue gravely with a speaker to whom few persons 
will impute serious political convictions of any sort, and whose simaula- 
ted fanaticiem on bebalf of a creed which be erroneously believes to be 
popular is merely a rather «lary piece of acting. It is unnecessary to 
remark that not one word of this tirade against national extravagance 
would bave been uttered if the “most expensive Minister” had beeao 
more successful in bis recent search for “ outside men fit for office.” Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright are onquestionably sincere in their expressed 
desire that the country should be left andefended, but no one out of Lis- 
keard imagines that Mr. Beroal Osborne’s rhetorical advocacy of the 
Manchester policy has any deeper source than dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing political arrangements. We simp!y learn from his speech that, Lm 
free from officie! ties, be is willing to take up any cry of which politi 
capital may perchance be made ; and that he thiaks it expedient to de- 
claim against a public expenditure in the responsibility of which be has 
not been invited to share. The “ continued confidence” which Liskeard, 
as it eeems, bas “ voted by acclamation” to # representative who sud- 
denly discovers, in the first week of the recess, that the estimates which 
he bas assisted to pass were flagiiously exorbitant, has certainly been 
earaed on eurprising'y cheap terms. It has yet to be seen whetber the 
new disciple of the Manchester School will remain long enough in his 
present mood of mind to become either a useful ally or a formidable 
rival of the agitators whose unpatriotic extravagances he copies and ex- 
aggerates. We scarcely imagine that the regular practitioners are in any 
danger of finding their patent seriously infringed by the interloper whose 
services to the cause of peace and retrenchment are thus far limited to 


ing a Liberal ; state of affairs tending eminently to good feeling ang 
to flavourless talk.” 

The Kiog of Sweden and Norway, after visiting Louis Napoleon ig 
Paris, has passed over to London and thence to Osborne, in the Isle of 
Wight. The royal grandson of Bernadotte worked hard at sigh 
during bis stuy ; and found occasion also to meet Lord Palmerston and 
Earl Russell at her Mojesty’s table. This interchange of courtesies be- 
tween the rulers of divers states ought to be productive of a clear, if not 
a good, international understanding. 

It is by no means surprising that a semi-official announcement has ap. 
peared in a London paper, to the effect that the story of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Alexander Milne’s emphatic denunciation of the whole Southern 
blockade wae the weak invention of a penny-a-liner. We attached no 
weight to it, when it was sprang upon us here. 

The lamented death of Miss Catherine Hayes is noticed in its appro. 
priate place. Not afew of our readers must remember her personally, 
and will learn her decease with regret. 

The Continent of Earope appears to be siogularly exempt jast now 
from threatening symptoms of war or outbreak, if we except that happy 
and justly ordered land, which has been the theme of Mr. Roebuck’s 
eulogium. Bitter indeed is the feud still subsisting, broad the line of 





a single platiorm speech.— Review of Mr. Osborne's Speech to his Constituent 
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A Week in the Old World. 

The Cunarder Asia delivered bere, on Thursday morning, ber Liver- 
pool mails of the 17th inst. Their contents are unimportant, or at least 
are so deemed in these stirring and troublous times. Yet we are not 
without national anxiety. The season of harvest is always a precarious 
one in a climate co uncertain as ours; nor do published records up to 
the date above-named give promise of any superabundant crop. A fair 
average could alone be expected. Let us hope that the mother land 
hae been favoured with genial sunshine during the past fortnight, so 
that scarcity and dearness may not aggravate any distresses in the 
coming wiater, that may spring from embarrasements in trade and 
commerce. Another source of anxiety—annoyance perhaps were 
the more accurate designation—is found in the prospect of still 
aooiber New Zealand war. Late accounts prepare us to hear at any 
moment that the standard of rebellion has been once more set up by cer- 
tain of the native Chiefs, though it be difficult to determine how far they 
are moved by personal y ambitious views to incur these fresh risks, and 
how far by genuine reluctance to see their nationality extinguished. Is 


it impossible that we should ever be at peace with all the world—we, to 


whom war is always a hateful necessity? Or, must we not conclude that 
this perpetually hostile attitude is one of the penalties attached to the 
possession of bouadless empire ? 

Fighting or no fighting ia the East, at home the tongue is busy as 
usual ; and wagging with all the more freedom, that Members of Parlia- 
ment during the recess seldom fear any rejoinder to their sallier, and 
give themselves up therefore without reserve to the liveliest promptings 
of imagination. We have no idea of following them about all over the 
country, and shall only bestow passing attention upon them, when the 
man, the place, the topic, or the words vitered, shall seem to mark them 
out for comment. So has it been with Mr. Roebuck at Southampton. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who married a daughter of the 
King of the Belgians, and is therefore nearly connected with our own 
Royal Family, has been of late, quite unostentatiously, a guest of Queen 
Victoria at Osborne. During his stay, he paid a formal visit to the 
town jast-named, which has sprang into importance of late years 
as the greatest station of our sea-going mail steamers. Being him- 
self the head and front of the Austrian Navy, the Archduke could 
not but take interest in this branch of our maritime greatness; and as 
Portsmouth bad its naval depdt to show him, Southampton had its ac- 
commodating docks. There moreover was to be the starting point of a 
contemplated line of Anglo-Austrian steamers plying to Trieste, in con- 
nection with which we have heard of Mr. Roebuck’s trip to Vienna some 
months ago, and of his subsequent ineffectual and rather ludicrous at- 
tempt to make Austrian policy compatible with British sentiments. Oo 
this occasion, the Radical M.P. has been eesaying the same task—with 
momentary success, for he spoke before the Archduke and the Mayor and 
the Corporation and the Directors of the new Company, the little town 
in fact having fanned itself into a bustle of reception, and wound up ite 
greetings with a banquet. Mr. Roebuck, we say, tried to palm off the 
effete and shuffling despotism of Ausiria as a genuine effort to in- 
augurate constitational government. Apart from the surroundings 








bilities, He uvquestionably comes cut very strougly in the uot 
part which be bas undertaken at the shortest pessible notice, It is an 
awful thing, be tells us, that the country should be ependiug 76,000,0000. 
sterling ina siagle year, especially wheu ove thinks how the money is 
spent. ships, fortifications, rifled cannon, and the rest 
of it, are an abomination in the eyes of every eulightened patriot. 
Mr. Osborne, indeed, “ glories in the Volunteer movement,” bat then he 
more than bints that it originated in, aud is sustained by, a pernicious 
and wicked delusion. He “ deprecates the atiempt to inflame the 

sions of the people” against the most pacific and inoffensive of neigh- 
bours, and cannot contain bis indignation at the conduct of those who, 
for unprincipled purposes of their own, are “ continually pointiog to 
France as a bugbear.”” Why this ble and ous distrust 
of an ally who merely keeps Europe in perpetual ‘hot water by his 
io «8 and menaces, and who bas r. ally done nvibing worse against Eog- 
land than prepare to dispu'e with us the command of our own Chanaei t 
We are “unjust io our suepicions.” The Freuch are a thoroughly peace- 
loving people, without the slightest taste for military giory or territo- 
rial aggrandizement, and their Emperor is a very nice Emparor. What 
if he bas ansexed Savoy and Nice, and seized the outworks of Switzer- 
land! What if be keeps Italy divided and disorganized by his aggres- 
sive occupation of her capital? What if be is building an iron-cased 
navy which can have no couceivable use or object except with reference 
to a meditated war against some first-rate maritime Power? He bas 
“ manifested a disposition to cultivate the good graces of this country,” 
as well as to contest its naval sapremacy. He bas not only appropriated 
the provinces of an ally as a bonus for eogagiog in an unprovoked war— 
he has also made a commercial treaty, and ‘ paid a special compliment 
to England by abolishing passports.” Woy, then, “should we be 
hounded on f.om day to day?’ Why “inflame men’s mind. with stories 
of battles? “Why “wake up national prejudices?” This is what 
comes of a “ spirited foreiga policy.” The simple fact toat none of 
these things have ever beea done by eny responsible pablic man—that 
nobody dieams of hounding on the English nation against any potentate 
or people on the face of the earth—tbat all cur naval aod other arma- 
ments are purely defensive, and still bear a very inadequate proportion 
to those of our excelleut friend and ally—tbat tue “ spirited foreign po- 
licy” merely consists io an earnest endeavour to mai the existing 
distribation of European power, and to discourage interference in the 
domestic affairs of o\her countries—is naturally regarded by the Radical! 
orator as altoge'her immaterial. The exigencies of platform rbetoric re- 
quired that truth should be left eutirely out of the question ; and the 
denunciation of the present Premier as “a most expensive Minister” 
would have been wholly ineffective if the orator had feit it inacambeut ou 
him to explain that costly naval armaments have been forced on a re. 








and delusi of the moment, the attempt is simply ridiculous. 
Mr. Roebuck sinks lower still in the public estimation—a matter 
in itself of infinitesimal covsequence—but, by absurdly overdoing 
his part, he sets the public mind against the possible advantages of 
a political alliance with Austria, which is undoubtedly to be regretted. 
Remembrances of Hungary aod of Venice are, aod must be, stumbling- 
blocks in the way of cordial sympathy between Great Britain and the fine 
country over which the House of Hapsburgh rules. What of that? Si- 
milarity of institations is not the real bond of union ; it is oftener the 
cause of disparaging comparisons, as might be shown from a score of Bri- 
tish and American jourosls heaped around us. On the other hand, was 
ever international friendship more marked thao that which obtains be 
tween Russia and the United States? Was ever a more striking contrast 
between the governmental systems that distinguish the two? In labouring 
to prove affinity ia rule, in place of community of interest, Mr. Roebuck 
showed himself to be a very shallow politician.—Something similar, but 
for a different reason, might be said of the witty Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
who has been figuring before his constituents—bat it is better said by a 
contemporary who is quoted elsewhere. 

Aootber mind, of higher reach aod greater force than Mr. Osborne’s 
or Mr. Roebuck’s, though, like theirs, not devoid of inconsistency and 
eccentricity, bas been making itself heard ia Dublin. Lord Brougham, 
unwearied in zeal for disseminating kaowledge and untouched by weight 
of years, has beea presiding at the Social Science Congress and has filled 
the journals with a volumicous speech. Bat the themes on which bis 
Lordship thoug)t fit to dilate, if they belong to the domain of poli- 
tical economy, scarcely range with the actual movement of public 
affaire, and so come not withia the ecope of our summary. It is 
more to the poiat to allade to speeches, in which far less was 
sald ; it is an item in our scant badget of aews, that the contest for the 
honour of representing Soath Lancasbire in Parliament bas begun, bat 
not ended. The slight difference betweea the principles of the two 
candidates is sappily hit off by a London jouraalist, who observes, in re- 
ference to the peripateiic habits of the season, that “' the lovers of oratory 
are faiu to put up with addresses to the electors of South Lancashire, io 





which Mr. Turner apologizes for being a Tory, and Mr. Cheetham for be- 


tion still drawo between Austria aod Hungary; nor do we 
know how soon the contest of reecript and protest and resolation and 
decree may be exchanged for the ebarper strife of the sword — 
Otherwise, we say, the accounts are less gloomy.—The tale of » 
conspiracy at St. Petersburg againet the Czar and the Romanoff 
family remains unechoed ; and as our brethren in London have treated it 
as a canard by neglecting it, we may be permitted, as we did last week, 
to pass it by unnoticed.—From the Baltic and Northern Germany 
we no longer see the war-clouds rising.—In the Neapolitan domains, Bar. 
bon intrigues have been successfully met by the arms aod the authority 
of the Italian Kingdom, and it is thought that the deluded inhabitants 
will learn in time to appreciate the redemption that bas come io 
them.—There is Rome, it is true, with a “ question” ever on the point of 
being settled ; for each succeeding steamer promises a solution, and yet 
we must still abide the settlement with patience. In the meantime 
we commend to the reader an article in another column, touching 
the small results that followed the latest and grandest quarrel betweea the 
Commandaat of the French garrison at Rome and the Pope’s ecclesiastical 
War Minister. The calm and calculating intelligence, that watches 
from the Tuileries all the effervescent irritation of the Holy Father and all 
the natura] longings of the Roman people to become Italians proper, will 
alone decide when it suits his own couflicting iaterests that this scan- 
dalous exhibition should cease. A Pope enthroned in clerical dignity 
alone would be co much greater and more absolute a power in Christen- 
dom, than the poor Prince upheld in temporal state by foreign bayonets, 
that one wonders how any occupant of the Papal Chair can hesitate when 
the choice is offered him. Perhaps, after all, it is the custodian, who 
does not care to set his quasi-prisoner free. 

What a contrast between Paris and Rome, between the condition of 
Pius IX. and that of Napoleon III. With the latter, Fortane smiles. He 
has had recently the King of Sweden for his guest, and has shown him 
all the marvels of his capital. Since the King’s departure, the Emperor 
bas had another pleasant commaning with his own people, aod has in- 
augurated for them another of those magnificent streets or boulevards, 
which swell the grandeur of the stately city, while they afford free range 
for the troops who guarantee its possession to its master. What exqai- 
site irony was there in the mot attributed to the King of Swe- 
den, after his recent exploration of all their wonders: “ Your 
Paris is at once s drawing-room, a theatre, and a fortress!” Yes; a 
drawing-room for the rich and the great, a theatre for the labourer and 
the poor, a fortress for the temporary occupant of sovereign power, 
whose abuses are incessantly gilded and re-gilded over so as to glisten in 
the public eye.—We should add ‘hat his Imperial Majesty made a speech 
on this occasion, which did not cause agitation on the Bourse, or trouble 
Europe looking-on. It was of the local and municipal order, and of only 
vague interest to foreigners, save perhaps to those who are driven out of 
Paris as a residence by the immense and rapid increase in the coat of 
living there. 


The Civil War; Occurrences of the Week 

The military events since last we wrote have not been on a large 
scale ; the only action reported being one in the Kanawha Valley, where 
the Seventh Ohio Regiment, under Col. Tyler, is said to have been sur- 
rounded and assailed by a vastly superior force of Southerners, through 
which they are reported to have cut their way gallantly, meeting with a 
considerable logs themselves, bat inflicting one described as “ fearful.” 
This is the one-sided story ; the other we have not received.—Movements 
in various directions have taken place ; and several regiments have gone 
forward to Washing‘on, where we argue, from the absence of glaring sensa- 
tion stories, that order and efficiency prevail.—One curious item is the des- 
patch of 150 or 200 mutineers of sundry Volunteer Regiments to the 
Dry Tortugas, to work on the fortifications there—an excellent punish- 
ment for ringleaders.—Ramours we omit ; but we believe it to be a fact 
that the Government has seized several hundred boats and small craft 
on the Potomac, lest they should be employed by General Beauregard’s 
forces in any attemp* to cross the river. 

To us at a distance the most interesting affair of the week is the de- 
spatch of an Expedition from the roads opposite Fort Monroe, near 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. It is under the orders of General 
Butler and Commodore Stringham, and consists of two frigates, a sloop- 
of-war, several gun-boats, and a large number of steamers, schooners, 
barges, &c. About 4000 troops are also embarked, with 100 field pieces. 
Whither are they bound? Secrecy has been kept for once, and 
it is all guess-work. Some say, to close ap the many inlets to the 
ocean along the coast of North Carolina ; some, to re-inforce Fort Pick- 
ens; some, to attack Fort Samter ; or make a descent in Savannah or 
Mobile. We should think it far more probable that the Government 
aims at occupying permanenity some neglected but accessible port, as 
the nucleus for further operations. But a few days will probably relieve 
us of doubts, and give us once more the cry of news-boys through oar 
stree te. 

On the 19th inst., we read in an editorial article in the V. ¥. Bvening 
Post, that within a few days the Government “ would have ready and at 
sea nearly, if not quite, four bundred and fifty vessels.” It was added, 
according to custom, that the nation would be glad to kaow that “ every 
one of this great fleet is perfectly fitted for the uses which are to be made 
of it.” It is not, we trust, impertinent to enquire how it happens that 
we hear 6f Southern privateers, particularly the Sum‘er and Jef. Davie, 
only when they overhaul or captare innocent traders. 

If, however, the Naval Department be drowsy, the same cannot be said 
of the Civil. Arrests have been frequent, under the charge of treason ia 
some one of its maltifarious branches; and the State saves itself much 
unnecessary trouble, by quietly incarcerating the prisoners in one of the 
fortresses of the harbour, where they are held to be under miliiary care 
and denied the usual legal means for having the charges against them 
Among the native gentlemen thus inconvenienced is 
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Mayor Berrett, 


of Washington ; and arrests are not confised to gentle 
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gen only. We read in print that several ladies in the national capital 
pave also come to grief; but American gallantry—we write in all serious- 

bas saved the fair at present from removal to prison. They are, 
we believe, confined to their own houtes, under surveillance. 

Some attempts have been made in Connecticut, and elsewhere, to get 
ap 8 cry for “ Peace ;” but whether intended to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, Or as @ bond fide manifestation of anti-War feeling, we are not cor- 
rectly icformed. Sach attempts have however been frowned down, with 
or without a display of angry violence.—Several jourpals, reputed of 
stroog Southern proclivities, have been refused transmission through the 
Post Office.—Passports are not required for entering or quitting the Bri- 
tish Provinces, though natarally, and very properly, the Government re 
serves to itself the right to detain and examine suspected persons. 





Arrest of a British Subject. 

We are sorry to record that Mr. W. Patriek, of Wall Street, a native 
of Nova Scotia, carrying on business in this city, has been arreated on 
charge of treason and transferred to Fort Lafayette, under warrant of 
the Secretary of War. As such cases may happen—for it is not poseible 
to enforce apon any foreigners the strict observance of the neutrality 
which is proclaimed by their own Government—we think it right to say 
two or three words on this subject. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that foreigners are exempt from penal- 
ties attached to treason. As matter of fact, they are not; and it would 
be clearly against reason that, whilst they enjoy protection, they should 
pot be bound to the observance of law. If, therefore, Mr. Patrick has 
violated the law, his plea of being a British subject avails him nothing. 
Qn the contrary, in such times and under sueb circumstances as these 
present, it behoved him to be doubly circumspect. We trast, however, 
that the charge is trumped up without ground ; and, judging from the 
spperent readiness of many around us to go from the extreme of toler- 
aoce to the extreme of injustice, we should think it decidedly probable. 
There are foreign Agents in this city, to-whose care letters for Secession- 
ists are addressed, who themselves are utterly ignorant of the coutents, 

So far, Mr. Patrick’s liabilities ; let ue look on the other hand at his 
privileges, for theee as a British subject, be undoubtedly possesees. We 
hold then, that though the President or a Secretary of State may deal 
with bis own countrymen as he pleases, and waive in regard 
to them the rights implied in the writ of habeas corpus or 
any other process adopted in ordinary times as a security 
against oppressive authority, a foreigner must be treated ac- 
cording to the written law of the land, aud according to that alone. 
When arrested therefore, his Consul or the Minister representing his 
country, will have the right, and it will be his duty, te see 
to it that be, a British subject, is not incarcerated illega!ly. 
New York is not yet in a state of siege, nor is martial law 
proclaimed here. We pass no remark, we repeat, on Mr. Lincoln’s 
or Mr. Seward’s dealings with his fellow-citizens ; but the foreigner bas bis 
own special immunities, and they will not in this instance be neglected. 

We hope there is no truth in the story, printed yesterday in the Daily 
Times, as to the brutality of Mr. Kennedy, Superiotendent of Police, ia 
arresting Mr. Patrick. If his language be reported correctly, he mast be 
eminently unfit for his office. 





Safety of the Steamship ‘ Etna.” 

Public anxiety io regard to this “ missing” steamer was relieved early 
in the week. She broke her crank-shaft on the 7.u iast., and put back to 
Queenstown under sail. The particulars have loag since been made 
known to all interested. Mr. John G. Dale, the popular Agent of the 
line in this city, was oa board, and his many friends will be glad to hear 
of hie safety. 

pane 


Brama. 


We have a group of the most pleasant theatres in the world in New York, 
actors of quick perception and great general intelligence, and a public that is 
liberal and keenly susceptible ; yet the near prospect of a new theatrical season 
does not give the intellectual citizen pure delight. We get on one of the eleva- 
tions in the tame desert of city life,.where Nature does next to nothing to- 
ward supplying the native want of the soul for a picturesque and poetical at- 
mosphere, and catch a glimpse of the bright colors, the tinsel and the silk brave- 
ly fluttering, and happy figures wandering together through perfumed scenes ; 


bat we are not sure that the oasis will not turn out a mirage that will mock | P 


bitterly at our weariness. We know that the phantasies of the clouds on the 
barren sands will not satisfy our thirst for pure water, and that there is no re- 
freshment for our eyes in rainbows that dissolve in murky vapour as they are 
approached. We feel that all Art is undecided in this country ; it is the poor 
Telation of the great pursuits that give us brown-stone fronts and the highest 
respectability, while it sits in the corner, neglected and silent, or patronized 
insofferably. We know that there is little of that devotion to the stage which 
_, makes an actor anxious to study ; that the people are more or lees subjugated 
by the play-bills and their strong adjectives; that it is almost impossible to 
draw near the footlights with fresh and nataral feelings, without having them 
traged by transy ditions that reflect all the ignorance, prejudice, and 
formality of the past, and refuse the light of the advanced day ; that there is 
ho very intelligent censorship over the amusements of the nation, because that 
Would be a direct insult to the republican spirit, and would abate the g: 
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hundred persons should be furnished to an of one th d, unless to 
give the audience violent exercise in the arts of politeness ; nor has my great 
interest in journalism as a profession been diminished by my very sincere dis- 
gust at the inky sheet, with goblin-eyed advertisements of patent trusses and 
superior soaps and dreary little puffs of what | am to see, which is the only sub- 
stitute I can often get for a neat and portable record of the evening's perform- 
ance. Nor do I see what I can do in self defence against the party of my fellow- 
citizens who sit in the private-box in a high state of feathers and cheap bou- 
quets and indulge in the jocular sympathies of the front parlour, unless I make 
mine & common cause with that of the poor actor who is interrupted and dis- 
tracted and robbed of what to him is the reward of living, and call for the 
police. And yet who knows better than I that liberty of speech is one of our 
most sacred heritages ? 

“ Bull Run” is of course an abortion, and it is well that the patrons of Lieu- 
tenant Fox's theatre in the Bowery are brought up to hard blows and can en- 
dure the worst treatment that Mr. Gayler can give them ; and well, moreover, 
that by a liberal display of the only genuine red, white, and blue, and by ta- 
blaeux illustrating the holiness that attaches to Northern arms, and by a careful 
omission of all points connected with the Ran itself, a grand sentiment is in- 
stilled into the rough hearts of the Bowery audience. I am aware that Mr. 
Charles Gayler is the sole successor of Mr. Bourcicault, Mr. Wilkins, and other 
celebrated New York dramatists, and that all further hope of am American 

drama rests accordingly with him; yet I cannot refrain from expressing 
wonder at the ingenuity with which he has denuded his last effort of all possi- | 
ble merit, the consummate skill he has shown in outraging the facts before | 
him, and the contempt he manifests for the ample material for an effective 
drama these stirring times afford. When I remember the excellent art of the | 
military spectacle at the Cirque ; the grand effects produced by numbers of | 
men dexterously grouped in the dreadful tableaux of war ; the coherency of in- | 
cidents, and the reality of situations, I am sorry that our stage should hold such | 
a cracked mirror up to the sanguinary nature of our time, and that we seem to 
be destitute of men equal to the occasion. But, for that matter, the same is 
true of real and mimic life. 

Mr. Clarke has been extremely droll and diverting at the Winter Garden ; 
Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker more conventional in the single part she has played 
during the week than I could suppose so fresh a person able to be ; the house 
full and demonstrative. “ Toodles” has maintained itselt with the slightest as- 
sistance from “Leap Year,” which is one of the comedies that remind 
me of the fable of the boys and the frogs. It leads the mind gently along with 














happily relieved by a little of Clarke, and that little very delicate and delight- 
ful, and by quite a captivating Irish dash of Mrs. Chanfrau. 

The great question of the week related to the relationship existing between, 
or among, the three principal ladies in this comedy. I have endeavoured to 
determine about it, but cannot, I regret to say, make up my mind whether Mrs. 
Thayer is Mrs. Chanfrau’s daughter, or Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker Mrs. Thayer's 
grand-mother, or Mrs. Chanfrau Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker's mother. The na- 
taral evidence is vague and insufficient. Everybody says that nothing could be 
younger,and fresher than Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker, unless it be Mrs. Thayer 
when she plays the soubrette. After all, the fact of three generations looking 
down upon me from the stage should not be any more “ important, if true,” 
than the intelligence of countless mercantile signs that Smith, Brothers & Co., 
or Brown & Sons are carrying on the business at the old stand. 

A week or two more, and we shal! have something better to do than to sum- 
mon the painfal skeletons of our house of entertainment. I wish they had 
gone to dust long ago, and that they never re-visited the glimpses of the foot- 


lights. INIGO. 
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FAuUsie. 


Another week has given the musical critic no occupation; nor is any pro- 
gramme for the future announced, with assurance that it will be carried out. 


rather than the ear. We mean of course the great Prestidigi/ateur, Herr- 
mann, for whose surprising skill we can vouch, having seen him at a private 
exhibition. His fame is lofty ; but we incline to think he will not fall short of 
his reputation. 


As some of our musival friends may care to see a general view of the late 
operatic season in London, here is one copied from the Daily News of the 8th 
inst. 


The opera season just terminated has been one of the most suceessful, and 
the least eventful, we have had for man Such, indeed, must be 
the case, in the common course of theatrical A judicious, a fortunate 
production of a piece, or of a performer, that pleases the town in an extraordi- 
nary degree, and is so attractive as to fill the house for many nights successively, 
has the effect of relieving the manager from the necessity of making those 
efforts to produce a series of novelties which give interest and variety to the 
roceedings of the season. Such bas been the case this year. The introduction 
of Mademoiselle Patti to the acquaintance of the public was no part of Mr. Gye’s 
contemplated plan of operations. This young lady’s name was not announced 
in the general the season ; when, soon alter its commence- 
ment, she was suddenly brought forward in the “ Sonnambula,” she was almost 
as much a stranger as if she had dropped from another planet. Seldom has been 
a greater success, and seldom a success more legitimate. “ Alone she did it!” 
She conquered success by her own prowess ; gained every suffrage in one night 
by her own sterling unaided merit. This — completely upset Mr. Gye’s 
previously-formed scheme of his campaign, but it at once suggested anotuer, 
and an easier one. He had only to produce his ——— recruit in a series of 

arts suited to her powers and qualities. This was all that it was necessary for 
Cin to do in order to ensure the success of the season ; and it is very nearly all 
that he has done. The events of the season, now that it is over, leave only two 
strong impressions behind them—tbe rise of one bright luminary, and the set. 
ting of another still brighter—the debuts of Adelina Patti, and the farewells of 
Grisi. 

Another anlooked for circumst. at the beginning of the season, contri- 
buted to diminish the difficulties of Mr. Gye’scampaign. This was his riddance 








of the Bird of Freedom ; and that the bread and butter principle prevails over 
every just consideration of the Manager. 

So we look forward, as the trumpets blow, and apprehension mingles with 
good hope. I fear that the close of the coming season will not mark 
& positive advance of the taste of the public, or the interest of 
the theatres. I have not the vaguest assurance that a single hearty hias 
will be heard ; no confidence that a family more vulgar and uninteresting 
than the “ Seven Sisters” will not flaunt in my face for months together. 
Wallack’s new theatre should be the school of delicate entertainment, and the 
leading actors there have been communing with Nature this Summer ; I wish 
I were sure that their brilliant comedies would never in the futare be the apo- 
theoses of dawdling individuality they have been in the past, and never more 
Suggest a confid 1 understanding among the characters that they are con- 
descending to the amusement of the audience, and were heartily sick of this 
sort of thing a long time ago. It would be delightful, also, to believe that the 
stars at the Winter Garden will not be like prominent lights in a Milky Way of 
mediocrity ; to believe that every actor whose name figures before me in the 
Peblic prints and on the dead walls, will have jost as much faith and enthusi- 
&sm to carry on the stage, as all of us had to carry into the boxes when we 
made that first visit to a paradise, which had not a single flaw. 

Because, if this were the millennium, who would enjoy himeelf more than 
the critic? He would draw from his hat only the most gratifying adjectives, 
and take his seat without creating a in the d of the pre- 
Bence of gloomy crime. He could oftener rejoice than sneer ; could praise, and 
only torture his train to praise prettily, which is so much pleasanter in all re- 
Spects than to be charged with partiality or morbid moroseness. Criticism, 
indeed, might be appreciation rather than disparagement, and the children of 
the pen might be infants of Nature and walk forever beside the still waters of 
zathetic bliss. 
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A th d little of theatre-going, which will not be swept out 
With the dirt and rubbish that have g d during ion, cast shad 
Over the mind forecasting the “next regular season.” The great reforms can 
Come only with education and very good national government ; the little ones 
might be brought about by the common sense of every theatre-goer, as- 
Wsted, when only slightly represented, by our indefatigable police. I 
My venture to suggest puddies of tobacco juice, loud yells, incisive 
elbows, and desultory feet, as among the most objectionable of these nuisances, 
0m the score of good taste. I never was able to state why small bills for five 





of a P At the moment when ah eateinst that her 
jesty’s Theatre was about to open with acompany of extraordinary strength, 
ie Yound that Mr. E. T. Smith had abandoned the field and left it free ray 
rival. Tae Lyceum, indeed, was opened, and some of the brightest stars of her 
Majesty's Theatre appeared ; but the arrangements were crade and incom- 
plete, and it was, moreover, too late to contest a field already occupied. Ac- 
cordingly, the management of the Lyceum, after forestalling Mr. Gye in the 
production of his only novelty, Verdi's last opera, abruptly retired from the 
field. 
xpected turns in the course of events, however, if highly advan- 
pene day treasury of Coveat Garden Theatre, have been far ieee eatisfac: 
tory in an artistic t ef view. For they have contributed to narrow still 
more the already by far too contracted repertory of this theatre, and have pre- 
vented the ac of several of the greatest works of the musical stage ; 
thus rendering the past season singularly barren of ing 
so barren, that, in surveying its course, we find in it scarcely anything worthy 





of the season, was thus 
Tiberini, Radersdorff; 
i; baritoni, Faure, 


nounced in the general prospectus 
composed : prani, Miolan-Carvalho, Penco, Cuillag, 
contralto, Didiée ; tenori—Tamberlik, Tiberini, Neri-Bai 
Graziani, Ronconi ; bassi, Zelger, Formes, Tagliadico, with several less conspi- 
enous names. At that time Grisi and Mario were to have ap at Her are 
Theatre, but that house not having opened, they returned to Covent Garden. C 
vent Garden opened on A ril 2d with the Prophéte,” to which an entirely new 
interest was given by Madame Csillag’s magnificent appearance in the charac- 
terof Fides. Owing, ina great measure, to this cause, it bad ten representa- 
tions. The last was on the concluding night of the season, when (as we men- 
tioned at the time) C' "s absence was severely felt. This great, and, in va- 
rious respects, incom performer, bad taken her departure long before 
the end of the season, finding her “ occupation gone ’in consequence of the 
great demand for Mdile. Patti. “ Don Giovanni ” was injured in like manner, 
and in a still greater degree. As at first produced this Mozart's chef- 
deuvre had probebly never been so su y performed. Then Grisi was the 
Donna Anna and Csi the Elvira, and they, with Patti as Zerlina, Faure as 
Don Giovanni, Formes as Leporelio, and Ronconi as Masetto, made up such a 





“ cast” perhaps never been equalled. The opera, consequently, had the 
meat ‘bellliont success ; but after a - ca it was sadly shorn of its beams. Grisi, 
having sung her “ fi is,” was superseded by Penco: and Osillag 
(as we have already said) had left the theatre. 


the season was Verdi's last opera, “ Ua Ballo in Mas 
a. pes Ayden oo said) had been forestalled at the Lyceum, where, in- 
deed, produced with far inferior sp! r, it was on whole better 
performed. Its success at either house was not great. It showed the com; 
er’s increased command of the techuical resources of his art, bat  faliog 
fre-bness of melody ; and, besides, ite inferiority to Auber’s fine opera on 
same subject,“ Gustavus the Third,” was generally felt and admitted. 
ee 
Uspresupicep anp Unexacceratep Civitization.—We commend to 


in 
the 





the study of philoeophers the following cheice extract from Harper's 





Meantime the Academy is to be opened in a few days for a performer, attached 
to no existing company, and whose marvellous feats are addressed to the eye) 


Weekly Journal of Civilization, Had we read it eleewhere, we should have 
atiribated it to Punch, 


* * For they ignore the essential characteristic of the British tem r 
—which is blind selfishness. All nations are in a measure selfish—that 
is to say, they prefer their own interest to that of others. But vo nation 
but Great Britain is so wholly wrapped in considerations of narrow self- 
interest as to be utterly indifferent to the well-being of every foreign 
people. No nation but the Eoglizh systematically rejoice over the mis- 
fortunes of their neighbours, from the mean idea that they are rivals, 
and that their losses are England’s gain. No people but Englishmen 
carry selfishness to such an extent as to be incapable of feeling pleasure 
at any oue’s prosperity but their own, or of feeling sorrow at avy misfor- 
tunes which do not strike directly at \heir own pockets. 

The uniform, consistent policy of the British nation bas been ever based 
on hostility to every other pation in the world. Englishmea seem to 
have aimed at being Ishmaecls and pariahs—and to have succeeded. At 
home and abroad, they hate every body, and are bated in return. No 
spark of geverosity, or sympathy, or kindly interest in other people’s 
welfare ever illumives British foreign policy, or the foreign articles of 
the leading British journals, Other nations can feel for foreigners : 
Frenchmen helped to free Italy ; Russians are cordial to Germany ; 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Turks, Swedes, Asiatics—all evince occasional 
sympatby for nations beyond their own border. Englishmen never for 
an instaot waver in their enmity to all foreigners. 

Nothing bat the most exemplary forbearance on the part of the rulers 
of France bas prevented the French resentiag the uniform hostility which 
Eng!and bas shown to every French Government from the Restoration to 
the preseat empire, and to every great measure of French policy. Spain, 
absorbed in the task of national regeneration, bas been worried at every 
step in her aoe be | the captions and aimless cavils of Eagland. Italy, 
after being goaded to war by British taunts, conquered her independence 
in the teeth of British threats and British protests. The leading organ 
of German opinion gives fair expression to German sentiment when it 
calls the English the nuisance of the 19th century. Hatred is a feeble 
term to describe the feelings with which Englishmen are regarded in 
Russia and the Scandinavian kingdoms. And throughout As’a and South 
America, where England bas played the bully, the oppressor, and the 
robber, for a coupe of centuries, every foreigner is welcome but an Eag- 
— Could we fairly expect to escape the ill-will of every body’s 

oe 
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HFatts and Hancies, 


The unfortunate lady, whose death on the Gemmi Pass was described 


a promise of something that never turns up, or is not of the least consequence | Jast week in a private letter to the editor of this journal, was the Baronne 
when it does. Mrs. Baker's sing-song, and Mr. Hill's priestly intonation were } 


d’Herlincourt, aged 23, sister of M. de Maupas, Senator, and Prefect 
of Marseilles. ——The Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, the Art Union of London, and other Art bodies, have 
deputed representatives to attend the Artistic Congress at Antwerp, from 
| the 18th to the 24:h inst,——-——It is understood that the London Fire 
| Insurance offices have considerably modified their pro) tariff, so far 
| a8 docks and first-class wharfs are concerned. be Galway peo- 
| ple still hope that the Government will renew the contract for mail 
| steamers to America from that port. Lord Palmerston wisely left the 
| question an open one. Professor Hind has returned to Toroato, 
| with his companions, from his interesting jouruey into the interior of 
| Labrador.———AMr. J. Sant, whose charming pictures of children must 
| be known, through engravings, to many of our readers, has been elected 
| an Associate ot the Royal Academy. Mr. Linnell, the landscape painter, 
| lost the coveted honour by one vote.————Messrs. Appletous have 
published an excellent photograph of General MvCiellan, in the 
carte de visite style—————The second festival of French Orphéonistes, 
numbering 225 choral societies, who contribute in all 8,000 singers, is to 
be held in Paris from the 13th to the 17th of next month. The 
farms of Smithatoue and Holehouse (the property of Alexander Oswald, 
Esq., of Auchincruive), in Ayrshire, lately out of lease, have been led to 
the present tenants at an advance of nearly 90 per cent. The old rents 
amounted ty £650, while under the new lease they amount to £1230. 
The population of Paris now amounts to 1,700,000 souls. In the 
year 1789 Paris contained but 650,000 inhabitants ; ia 1817, 713,966; 
in 1841, 935,261 ; ia 1851 they counted above a million; and in five 
years afverwards they bad increased to 1,174 346 soule.————_—The peo- 
ple of Toronto are again stirring about the Georgian Bay Canal, 
and consulting as to the commencement of the work.——-— 
A subscription list has been opened in London to present Mr. Milner 
Gibson with a testimonial, as the chief mover in the abolition of all taxes 
on literature and the press. ———The French Academy of Sciences has 
elected Admiral Lutke to the place of t for the section of 
pevigation and geography, rendered vacant by the death of Sir John 
Frank! Mr. Murray aonounces “ The Lives of the eers,”” 
with an account of tbeir principal works; comprising also a b of 
inland communication in Britain, by Mr. Smiles, the author of the “ Life 
of George Stephenson,” and “ Self Help.”"—————-Grisi, after taking her 
final leave of Lesten, is perambulating Eagiand, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in every direction, giviag concerts —-——“ The re-appearance of the 
silver five-franc piece,’ says the Gazette de France,“ bas been quile an 
event in the capital. The manufacture of porte-monoaies made of late 
are far too small to receive these old fashioned coins—-—-——The mar- 
riage contract between the Prinoess Alice and Prince Leopold of Hesse 
was signed at Osborne on the 14th inst. ————A gentleman has arrived 
in England furnished with the necersary funds for the taking out the 
“ Ali Eogland Eleven” to contend with the Colonial Cricketers on their 
own grounds, The eleven will be expected by the Great Britain due at 
Melbourne in November. M. Calamatta, an Italian artiet, bas re- 
fused an order from Lamartine, because the poet entertains the opinion 
that the unity of Italy is a thing not to be desired. At the Mont- 
rose Rifle Gathering, on the 7th inst., Scotland’s Cup, shot for at 700, 
800, and 900 yards, five shots each, was won by Mr. Edward Ross, last 
year’s champion. The Strangers’ Cup was competed for afterwards, 
there being ten shots at 900 yards and ten at 1000 yards. Ross made 
18 points; Kirkwood, Reofrew, 17 ; aod Moir, 16 points, —The 
jewels belonging to the late Saltan have been disposed of at auction in 
London, The attainment of the majority of the Marquis of Tul- 
libardioe, the son of the Dake of Atholl, was celebrated on the 8th inst., 
at Dankeld, with great rejoiciag. The Court Journal states that 
Earl Granville is the Minister selected to attend the Queen during her 
trip to Ireland.————Prince Murat bas sent in his resignation as head 
of the Masonic Order of France. —The Emperor of Russia has com- 
miesioned Tamberlik to form a powerful Italian company—bimeelf, of 
course, incladed, for next season. —“ The Colleen Bawn”’ has 
been produced at Sydney, and Sir William Don and his lady 
took the leading parts. Tne Moniteur announces that, on ac- 
count of the National /ée, the Emperor bas either remitted or commuted 
the punishment of twelve haodred and thirty-three prisoners. ———— 
The Dake of Malakoff bas to the Minister of War and General 
Fleury the establishmeot in Algeria of breeding studs on a large sca’ », 
The Dake proposes to restore the pure Arab blood ia Algiers, an”, to, 
make that colony the largest borse-market in the world. ~Miss 
Maloch, it is eaid, is busy with a novel. —Princess Che ses and) 
Princess Anne of Hesse, the mother and sister of Prince Louis,‘ ne fatare- 
busband of the Princess Alice, arrived at Osborn, on the 71’ , jast., from 
the continent, on a visit to the Queen, The Archduke M ,yimilian and 
the Archduchess Charlotte left O-borae on the 5th for * Aorthing. The 
Dake of Oporto arrived at Osborae on the 9th from F 
pampblet has jast a ed at Leipsic, entitled “Tr . hake of Saxe-Co- 
burg and bis People,” and has excited a very live 4y iot~est, inaemach 
as the aathor is Dake Ernest ~~) ~~ treats 
n manner his relations tow 8 national questions in 
cxaneetion therewith. The Union ‘ he seye on when the 
Siamese Ambassadors were shown into’ pharmaceatioai department, 
that the smell of the drugs had sach ap effvet on them, that alter exprese- 
ing their extreme disgust, they bo’ .°4 throagh an open door into the 
fresh air of the garden." “7 49% health has been completely 
restored by the homeward voy~ an India; bat be is not dispored to. 
try the experiment a second’ P~- Lord Traquair bas bequeathed 
his property, which was Dr “tailed, to Lady Stuart, bis sister, 
and at ber ledyehip 4 . eath to a Roman Catholic family ia Ayrshire. 
Paroels of cot’ ore on the way from Liverpoo!, for the supply 
——Eaglish papers caution the 
in the colouring of which 
stated in Berlin that » sew 
the coronation - 
occasion 1. Peard, w' 
y Whate py ‘s Eoglishman,” bas been eater- 
ed gach resown a8 baldi’s Eog ’ Cornishmen 
46 public banquet in Cornwall, by bis brother Cora: . 
—— 


Srax or IxpiA—The insignia of 
yy: by Messre. Garrard, of the Ha: 
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416 THe Albion. 





August 3} 





= of the lotus (the sacred flower of = » oe o> eee -_ of om aoe ° = ~~ of yee bye = yy = ab _ brn 
land, placed alternately and connect palm aches en saltier, | Unite ‘or twelve years, daring whic me 
— a © of peace and Y eanh. The pa. A object is the Imperial | with the New York 7ir:bune. Being pardoned in 1849, he returned to 
crown of Eogland. The whole is enamelled in proper colours, aod the Canada and was elected to parliament, which position he occupied for 
collar combines at once Oriental splendour with harmony of tint. To | several yeara,— Telegram from Toronto, August 29. 
the collar is attached a badge, consisting of a star of five poiats, and an a : 
oval medallion containing the portrait of the Queen ia onyx cameo, en- In London, Major-Gen. John Forbes.—At Southsea, Hants, W. H. Hills, Ea. 
circled by the motto of the order, “ Heaven’s Light our Guide,” ia let- R.N.—In London, Major-Gen. Charles Franklya, os. He comne es ony D 
ters of gold on light blue enamel. The investment badge, which is to be | ame ge : connentiy tee Flea Division Abel —— =5 poy ay By 
wore on ordinary occasions, as distinguished from “ collar days, pen | rine enemy's attack.—At Black Rock, county Cork, the Hon. John Sachet.— 
dent from a ribbon of light blue with white borders, is four inches in At Oakfield Court, Tanbridge-wells, Demetrius G. James, Esq., J. P. and D.L. 
breadth, aod is composed of a diamond stur of five points, to which is | for the county of Kent.—At Baden Baden, Germany, Laura Whetten, wife of 
attached an onyx cameo portrait of her Majesty, surrounded by brilliants, | Charles Astor Bristed, Esq., of New York.—At Honiton, Devonshire, the Ven. 
the motto being also in diamonds. The star of the -“—- sr = | : a Ee. ny ue! Gieates — Os iret o o = 
rs, being composed of wavy rays of gold issuing from a diamond | F. Glanville, R.N.—On his passage down river fro \ c , 
ret five Pointe, which is cuvemiaed g a blue po Ba motto, also in | Capt. A. Trefusis Jones, 2d West India Regt.—At = 
@iamonds, A considerable degree of costliness bas been, with aa ap- Frege y jor G. Pani Oe ae te meat i - Heese, Cth 
ropriateness to Eastera ideas, attached to this decoration, while there | Grove, Fulmer, Bucks, J.P. for Middlesex and Backs, and Dept. Lieut. or Bucks. 
's an artistic embellishment about it which tones down the general effect, | “4+ Herne Bay,Comm. R. B, Bowden, R.N.—At Gr d, Chas. A. Cleveland, 
and renders it at once rich and gracefal.—London News. | Esq., R.N., late of H.M.8. Calypso.—At Gargrave, J. N. Coulthurst, Esq., a De- 
| puty-Lieut. and Magistrate for the West Riding of York.—At Frankfort, M. 
Tur Suez Canat; AN Exrtanatioy.—With reference to certain | Passavant, the celebrated art connoisseur and picture authority, whose 
speeches which the British Consul General ia Egyptis represented, in an | writings on Raffaelle have —? him on a level with the Winklemans and Va- 
article published in the Constituionnel ot the 17th of July last, to have | sariof a past —- Qe + > 9 wile of the Lord Bishop.—At 
made during his recent visit to the Isthmus of Saez, we are authorised | Nice, Vincent Novello. Born in London, Sept. 1781. 


to stale that the language attribated to the Consui-General on that oc- | ——- 
ts Appoinrmen:s. 











casion was not held by him; and that in the few ey oe ad- 
dressed to the principal employés who had accompan im on his jour- | P 
ney, thanking them for the courtesy that they had shown him, he ab- | a a ee Se ee Ay ~ 
stained from any allusion to the political question involved = — = pointed the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M. P., to be a Trustee of the Natioual 
eee Lh we ctlorounts enshe tn tenty to. op eaten fom | Betas te Wat or attest nia ce es enone i Cte 
e remarks which he alterwards e io Secretary for lreland, Sir eel ,which office he held under Mr. Card well.— 
the workmen, he confined himself to saying how seasible he was of the | Richard O'Dwyer, Kenneth McLea, James Shannon Clift, Edward White, and 
compliment paid to him, and to pointing out to them how incumbent on | Peter Tessier, E-qrs., to be Members ot the Legislative Council of Newfound. 
them it was, as subjects of one of the most civilised nations, to concili- | an cee, Oe: = je Dh ay M the sngiative Loa! of Frislied, 
¢ | —J. Meheux, hsq., to | ‘or the Colony of Sierra Leone.—r. J. HM. Pul- 
ate and atiech to them by aan 2 b prong the wild pepalatians emeng man, late eocistant-librarian, to be appointed librarian to the House of Lords, 
whom they were labouring.—London paper. | in place of Mr. J. P. Leary, dec—The Rev. A. T. Bonner to be an assistantin- 
Tae Great Exurerrion or 1862—The Imperial Commission, says Pa eee 
Galignani, for the London Universal Exbibition of 1862 has already re- | Arnip 
ceived 2686 applications from perrons who wish to be exbibitors. At the | - ; 
Exhibition of 1851 the number of French exbibitors was 1700, and the to-| Mmrrary Cooxine Arraratus.—It is stated that at the official inspec 
tal weight of the packages sent 730 tons, It is already certain that the | tion of the new Royal Marine lofirmary, at Woolwich, the Dake of So- 
French section of the coming Exhibition will be much more extensive, as | merset, and a full Board of the Lords of the Admiralty, together with 
five Paris houses alone purpose sending goods weighing 736 tons. or six | Col. Green, “ director of works,’ expressed themselves much pleased 
tons more than the total weight of all the articles exhibited in 1851. with the efficiency and economy of a new kind of cooking apparatus re- 
=_— cently erected by Benham & Sons, which provides for all the various 
Ovi t v | descriptions of cooking required _ a large —_— of patients (about 
ua | 500), with the consumption of only 200 ibs, of coal per day, including 
2. | supply of hot water for bathe. i is fixed against the sidewall, and 
Dr. Viurers, Bisnor or Durnam.—The Hon. and Rev. Henry Mon- | stands partly out into the kitchen, and contains a large ventilated brick 
tega Villiers was youngest surviving brother of the Earl of Olarendon, | oven, capable of roasting for the whole of the patients, or baking bread ; 
Siicd io wbulraipat Gh Car, Oxo gadsil A | Pilg stave eel of saiog Ay Shdpessnce a we a 
e 5 5 A. grilling stove, ca ; a steam boiler ; 
2006, aod tock Goan adn =" a a y? —s | the whole heated - ~ fire, — os ~ yay any part AY two 
exercising cle notions ID Lancashire, and as Vicar enil- | dampers. At a short distance from the above , against the same 
worth in Warwickshire, he was, in 1841, presented by the Crown to the wall, a large potato steamer, a barley-water boiler, a Bainmarie bot clo- 
Reotory of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. In the metropolis, as rector of St. | set tea-water boiler, and in the centre of kitchen a hot table for serving 
George’s, and canon of St Paul’s, be won high popularity as an Evangeli- | yp dinner, all heated from boiler in above apparatus. It altogether 
cal rand as an active promoter of such reforms as were calcula- | forms a very complete apparatus. and is well adapted for avy large 








minute was fifty eight, and at this all worked as smoothly and 
when the ecrew was mg turaing. This number of revolution 2% 
reqaired only once, and that merely for a miaute or two, to turn the 

arrior astern, At fall speed at sea the engines will make gj -two 
revolutions per minute, which wilf give her a speed of screw of 
knots. Allowing as much as one-sixth of this for “ slip” (in the Cage of 
the Warrior the el p is not expected to exceed one-eight), we shall have 
a epeed of fifteen knots—s which no man-of-war in the world 
within a knot an bour of. At no time, even when her rate was 
from slow ahead to full speed astero, was the vibration of the screw more 
than perceptible, practically speaking, either in the bowsor on the quar. 
erdeck. 

The decks of the magnificent vessel were crowded from fore to 

Royal Marine baod performing during her progress, and in addi 
ber captain and some buodreds of her crew, Commodore Sir W. PB, 
Nicolson, superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, and numerous Daval 
and marine officers were on board. The banks of the river at every 
available spot were crowded with spectators, and several steamers, in- 
cluding those belongingjto the Trinity House and the Thames Cons:ry, 
with numeroas p gers, panied the Warrior to Greenhithe, ~’ 


= 





Tae Navat Resources or Austnia.—Five and twenty years ago Ang 
tria was, as far as anythiog in the shape of a maritime development 
went, absolutely null. She had one steamer, the Archduke Ludwig, by. 
longing to what was called the “ Austrian Lioyd,”’ which establishment 
tbe said steamer, in fact, represented. At the present moment this same 
“Austrian Lloyd” possesses sixty of the fivest steamers that are anyw 
to be found, has the finest private arseaal in the world, flads employment 
for many thousands of men, and bas, in a quarter of a century, been the 
prime motive power, as it may be termed, of millions of money, he 
development of the Austrian navy bas been more rapid even than that of 
the “ Lloyd.” In 1848 the whole of her fleet consisted of three Sailing 
frigates, five corvettes, eight brige, and three aviso-steamboate, 
fleet at this moment consists of one screw steamship of the line, three 
screw steam frigates, four sailing frigates, two screw and four sailing 
corvettes, three brigs, fifieen paddie-wheel steamers, twenty-one screw 
gunboats, twelve chaloupe-cannonieres, one iron clad floating battery of siz. 
teen 48 pounders, four schooners, and two iron-clad frigates, about to by 
launcbed in a few weeks. Every mau in the empire speaks with pride of 
the screw eteam-ship of the line Kaiser, in the buildiag of which not 4 
foreign hand or one atom of foreiga raw material was employed. From 
the engines and the guns up to the slenderest rope of her rigging, 
thing was purely Austrian in this noble vessel. It may be worth 
to remark that the Piedmoatese bave all along beea relying for their 
ship-building timber upon Austrian exports, and at this hour the 
with which, perbaps, Italy — one day to blockade Venice are 
built of the oak grown in all but inexhaustible quantities on the Aus. 
trian shores. 

Nor bas the manufacturing skill of the empire been developed with ig- 
ferior rapidity or inferior results, For the last sixteen or eighteen years 
there has existed in Trieste a large and well-known manufactory of steam 
engines, under the direction of M. Stradthoff. In the beginning Austrian 
officiais would hear of nothing save engines and machinery of English 
manufacture. Not quite ten years back they agreed, nevertheless, to 
allow a trial to be made, and an engine of 100 horses’ power was orderad 
in M. Strudthoff’s establishment for the paddle-wheel steamer Tuurw, 
The success was complete, and the Admiralty authorities forthwith 
changed their plan of action, and began to employ their native manufac 
tory, the operationgof which have become so extensive that the greater 
part of the steam-vessels which have been enumerated above are su 








ted to minister to the comfort and welfare of the crowded population. | establishment requiring a large amount of cooking with a small Pp 
For fifteen years, the professional exertions and the aristocratic connec- | tion of coal. The kitchen was very cool, not being raised above six or 
tions of Mr. Montague Villiers kept him prominently before the public ; j eight degrees. Mesere. Benham, under the same patent, have erected 
and in 1856, on the death of Dr. Percy, he was promoted to the vacant | several for the War Department. The last one, just completed at the 
see of Carlisle, from which he was recently translated to the see of Dur- | Tower of London, cooks the rations for each room in separate vessels ; 


aud the men can have either stewed, boiled, roasted, or steamed dinners ; 
The 7imes says of the deceased Sune : “ He proved himself not less | the consumption of coal being six ounces per day per man when appara- 

energetic in a diocess than he had been in a parish, and there seemed to | tus is io fall use, including water for washing up.—London poper. 

be before him long years of useful work. Darham is the diocess, of all | — 

others in the country, in which the increase of population baslately been | Three batteries of the Royal artillery have been ordered from Jodia to 

greatest, and in which the spiritual provision has been most deficient. | Canada. They will come by the overland route.——Lieut.-Col. Biag- 

Great things were expected from the energy and tact of Dr. Villiers, | ham, C.B., 64th Regt., will succeed to the office of Assist.-Adjt. Gen. at 

and the Evangelical party regarded with particular interest the mao | Mancheater, vacant by the appointment of Col. Wilbrabam, C.B., to be 

who filled ro princely a chair and undertook so vast a work. His | Governor of the Military Hospital at Woolwich.—A lar, 


number of 
- es act in his new sphere of labour (the appointment of | chevauz de frise aud other materials of various kinds for the defence of 
son- 


law, the Rev. Mr. Cheese, to a rich living) certainly disappoin- | Canada have been shipped from Woolwich for Quebec.——The Duke of 
ted bis admirers, though bis ture death will now be considered, if | Cambridge has awarded the good-service pensions placed at his disposal 
not to justify, yet to excuse it ; for he has died by no means a rich man, | to the following officers: Maj.-Gen. L. A. Hall, RE ; Capt. S. Goodard, 
and leaves a widow, three daughters besides Mra, Cheese, and two sons. | 14\h Foot ; Capt. C. Grant, 23d Regt. ; and Capt. J. Brannan, 60th Rifles. 
However incautiously he may have acted on the occasion to which we | ——In future tbe “ royal salute” is to consist of the first six bars of 
refer, be never lost the esteem of thoee who knew him beet; and the |e God Save the Queen” played twice over for her Majesty, but once only 
wey eee which v ast numbers of people, D'ssenters as well as Chureb- | for any other member of the royal family.——By the death of Moj.-Gen. 
men, have taken io his last illness is the most eloquent of comments | Franklyn, 0.B., a good service pention of £100 has become vacant,—— 
upon his life and character. Not only in bis diocess but throughout the | Col. Parke, C.B., formerly of the 72d Highlanders, will be commandant 
country, in all the large towns, Diseenters of every denomination have ' of the new School of M at Fleetwood——A nomber of the most 
combined with Churchmen to offer up prayers for his recovery. Seldom | experienced desigaers and modellers at the Royal Engineer eatablish- 
are ecclesiastical dignitaries the object of such affectionate solicitude ; | meat, Chatham, are engaged in the preparation of a full-sized model of 
seldom is their departure felt so univerully as a great public losa,’’ Preston-barracks, which are believed to be the most complete in 


wre the kingdom, for the Great Exhibition of 1862, The model, which is 

An Aoep Pseness.—Anne, Countess of Newburgh, died at her resi- | on an exceedingly large scale, is being prepared under the immediate di- 
Gence, Slindon House, Suseex, co the 4th inst., ia the ninety-ninth year | rection of Col. Gack C.B.—The Victoria Cross has been conferred 
of her age, after an illness of only two days. She was the ooly daugh- upon Capts. R. M. Rogers and N, Berslem, 60th Regt. ; Private M’Doug- 
ter of the late Joseph Webb, Esq., of Odstock, Wilts, sister of the late | ah, 440 Regt. ; Lieut. & H. Lenon, and Private . Lane, 67th Regt. ; 
Sir Thomas Webb, Bart., and aunt to the pee Sit Heory Webb, Bart. | Lieut. J. W. Chaplia, now of the 100th Regt.; and Hospital Apprentice 
She was born on the 12th of February, 1763, and married, in 1789, An- | A, Fitzgibbon, for various acts of gallantry during the capture of the 
thony James Radcliffe, fifth Earl of Newburgh, the last representative of | North Taku Forts, China——The 101st Regt. Bengal Fusiliers, 102nd 
house of Derwentwater, who died in 1814. With the exception of | Regt. Madras Fusiliers, and 103rd Regt. Bombay Fusiliers, are to have 
Hon. Mre. Herbert, sister to the late Duke of Dorset, who is now in | the honour of bearing the designation “ Royal.” ——There was a grand 
hundredth year (having been born iu 1762), the Countess of New- | Review at the Curragh of Kildare on the 12th inst ——Nearly £4000 have 
burgh was the oldest member of the Peerage. She preserved her mental | been subscribed towards a testimonial to Sir James Outram. The ac- 
faculties to the last, and died p lly and without a struggle. | counts are to oy ang Lone the fore of wager decided upon.——The 

aed | freedom of the Ro rgh of Ayr has conferred u 8ir J. Ho; 
Miss Catuenive Hares.—The news of the death of thie distinguished | Grant——There a a pon Seton at Aldershott on the 14th inst. to 
lady has just reached us from Earope—news which her many friends and | honour of the King of Sweden aod Norway.—A Prize Silver Medal 
admirers on this side the Atlantic will be sorry to hear. | having been presented by the British Rifle Association to the Province 
Knee a ae Ne the Ay Bey of Nova Scotia, is to be competed for by the Volunteers.——The War- 
ent for masic, which was kind- | i i 
y a by her friends, and, thanke office accepted the services of the Foresters (London) Rifle Corps. Col. 


to the then Episcopal Bishop of P. mand of th . 
her native me 1 she was enabled to receive lessons aan taonscemgined re re ee wane 
Profetsor Sap 


apio in Dublin. Her first appearance in pubiic was in con-| Wan Orrice, Aug. 16.—Ist Drag Gas: Lt Levett to be Capt, b p, v Wing- 
certs, at which she sang with great success the beautiful melodies of ber | field, who ret ; Cor Stephenson to be Lt, bp. 3d: First Lt Langtry, Antrim 
native land. But with increasing years grew ambition, aud she deter- | Artil Mil, tobe Cor, bp. 6th: Lt Porster is perm to ret bysale. Sth Lt 
mined to try her powers in a wider field, where success is sweeter and Drags: Lt Goldsworthy to be Adjt, vy Clarke who res. 13th: Capt Maclean to 
fame more brilliant and lasting. She accordingly went to Paris, where | be Ma), > p.v Dickson, who ret ; Lt Walter Sydney Tucker to be Capt, b p, v 
ebe placed paid under the tuition of the celebrated Spanish teacher, | yey Cor lanes wo be LA, >, aa mys + Bang e set - MB. 500 Ft, 
Garoia, aud afterwards proceeded to Milan, where she became the pupil | Hall, b-p late Land Transp Cor, : arp t i 
, b-p, ps, to be Lt. 4th: J R Sharp to be En, b p, 
of Roneooi. a . v Hall, who ret. Lith: P'Bheppard to be Bai bp ;D Bingham to be Ea, w a 
Her debut in opera was made at Marseilles in the “ Huguenots,” in the | 13th: Maj H Marriott, 82d, to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt-Col Thomson, who ex. 15th : 
year 1845, She was immediately afterwards engaged at the celebrated | A 5 Boom, late En Elthorne Mil, to be Ea. 16th: Capt and Byt-Maj Evans, 
theatre of La Scala, in Milan, where she gathered laurels from the most | 27th, to be Capt, v Dartuell, who ex. 17th: C EG Burr to be En. 2vth: En 
discriminating musical audience in the world, wining universal admira- |G Harris to be Lt, b p, v Pox, who ret. 33d : Maj Cooper, h-p, late 25th, to be 
tion by the simplicity and naturalness of | Maj. v Wickham, who reton h-p. 43d: SP T Nicholl to be En, bp. 45th: 
y plicity her manner and the parity of | 7 i 
her ¥ The of 1846 she passed at Vienna, and after b | Staff. Maj Fairbairn, M.D, to be Surg. 47th: Qrmstr, with hon rank Capt, 
_ ~.. a iaaipal eltion af ee ~ — t having | Dunlop, bp, 75th, to be Paymstr. 48th: Lieut Arthar George Wyse to 
made Fr » made ber appearance — wp. 55th: Staff Parr to be Surg, v Somers, M.D, , 
in London in 1849. Two years later she Europe for the United : Capt Paterson to be Maj, b p, v Carey who ret ; Lt Clutterbuck to be Capt 
States, and arrived in this city in the fall of 1851, making her first ap- | b p, v Pye, who ret ; Lt Ramsbottom to be Capt, b p; Eas Atkinson to be Lieut, 
ee & York in a concert at Tripler Hall, where the | b p ; Bas Scovell to be Lt, b p, v Archer, who ret; Ens Barton to be Lt, b p; 
el nom tana | Hersaoumal career is come la wel Rnows, | Gon Coat HX Ru, BAM Colo. Ses tH G Teabean, whe 
7 ri » FH ‘oster, . ; wh: 
Gio eaidom appesred i Opere while in the United States, proferring to | 100. 1 |, », »  Nelll, whe ret; BL Dalglich to Eos bp. Sith: Aust Serr 
ar in concerts, following in this the example of her Swedish rival, who |}: 3 ~ 
Be jn preceded ber, Whe bere she beams braced to ber gna Maral Shia py ht Wh Basket ome La Gere sea 
’ : a, H jt. 
=. [0 eee mano, whom she subsequently married. She 90th ; Ens Russell to be Lt, w p, v Gregg, dec. oithe Ens Moore-1ith, to 
erwards visited California, the Sandwich Islands, Australia and Iodia, | Ens. 99th: StaffSarg Rutherford to be Surg. 2d WI Regt: Ens Sheil, Cey- 
returning to London, where she _ at Covent Garden in 1855. At lon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, b p. Ceylon Rifle Regt : J E Collins to be Ens, b p.— 
&@ little later period ber husband died. Staff. Capt and Bvt-Maj Nelson, Unat Asst-Inspect of Rifle Volunteers, to be 
Her voice was » soprano of great compass and strength. very smooth | Fort Maj st Guemsey-— Medical Depart. Sarg Todd, 99th Ft, to be Staft 
and remarkably flexible. In Opera ber most successful roles were Lucia, | 5%"S: ¥ Brash, M.D., oa bp—Brevet. Col Talloh, R A, to have tem 
in “ Lacia di Lammer and Li io “ Li » gh. | hank of Maj-Gen, while serving as the Director of Ordaance. Lt-Col Scovell, 
i moor,”’ and Linda, Linda di Cnamouni.” She > 5 , 
> 96th Ft, to be Col. Maj Dowbiggin, 99th, to be Lt-Col. Sec Capt Webb, b-p 
coer comnnneny, ls the jeden = —— where her | R E, to be Maj, and is perm to ret by sale. . 
usual attend: . a gmen some, however, she wae 


better in concert than on the stage, and certainly in the national melo- Navp 
. 


* oe Sees Miss ng Ant no rival.—V. ¥. Herald. 

y the we learn that ayes died suddenly on Sunday the | Triat Trip or Tae “ Warrtor.”—The Warrior, iron steam-frigate, left 

11th inst., at the bouse of a friend near Sydenbam, in her tbiety-ighth Blackwall for Greenhithe on the 8th inst. She bad the assistance of 

= On the previous Monday, when in the full enjoyment perfect | powerful tugs, was under steam herself, aod answered ber helm so readily 
alth and spirite, she broke a blood-vessel, and, after lingering against | as to be always completely in band. With such aide, notwithstanding 

hope throughout the week, breathed her last on Sunday night. the very stroug wiod aod sharp tarns in the river, she proved as manage- 

on lished the dist to Greenhi 

Mx. W. Lyon Mackenziz.—Wm. Lyon Mackenzie, 


able as a penaoy steamboat, accomp 
Mament, died last night io this city. The 











gee 











ex-member of par- | within two hours. Respecting her speed the Time says: The greatest 
was the Upper | number of revolutions obtained, or, more properly speakiog, allowed per 


by engines p ced by M. Stradthoff’s firm ; and so highly sa fs 
the Austrian Admiralty with their performance, that in spite of its former 
prejudices, it has lately, in a document addressed to the establishment in 
question, expressed its deliberate opinion that the engines furnished by 
it “stand satiefectorily the comparison with those coming from the most 
famous manufactories ia Great Britain.’”’ Now, as to her sbips’ crews, 
Austria is probably equal to any European nation, after ourselves, Ia 
the inhabitants of her Adriatic coaste—in the Istrians and Dalmatians 
above all—she possesses a lation of genuine sailors, of men to whom 
the sea Is everything, and whose idea of life is inseparable from their ides 
of the sea. Iocorporated with these, it bas been fouod that from several 
other provinces of the empire are brought sailors of first-rate quality, 
Bohemians aod Galiicians are above all praised for their seamanlike 

tudes. The corps of officers of the Austrian Navy is mainly prvanees 
men of German exiraciion, and this seems as yet to answer very well. 
At the head of the Austrian Navy is an Imperial Arch-Duke, fall of 
energy and intelligence, resolved upon the quickest and utmost deve 
lopment of her naval resources; and, we believe, warmly seconded by 
the Emperor, the government, and the Reichsrath.— London Review. 


The Rinaldo, 17, Commr. Hewett, arrived at this port on the 28th from 
Halifax, and anchored at Quarantine. She is designed to yy Bead pe 
of the Gladiator, in keeping up communication between the Ad and 
the ships that are watching the blockade on the Southern coast.——The 
Admiralty have seat ronad notices to the priocipal builders on the 
Thames, asking teoders for building three mere iron frigates. These 
vessels are to be 20 feet longer and 15} inches broader than the Warrier 
—viz., 400ft, long by 59ft. 3} inches beam. Their depth is to be the 
same as the Warrior's ; their tonnage 6,620, with engines of 1,250 horse 
power, nominal. They are to have a flatter floor, though with the same 
draught of water, 25}ft. Each is to be eatirely coated from stem to 
stern with armour-piates of 5} instead of 44 inches thick. Behind this, 
as at present arranged, is to be a backiag of nine inches of solid teak. It 
is required that these three vessels shall be begun at once. Tenders for 
toree more will be required, it is said, in the course of another month or 
s0.——It is slated that the tea Euryalus and the Shannon, are de 
stined for the pennant at an early period —one for the flag of a Rear Aé- 
tairal (probably Admiral Jones), as a reinforcement to the North Ame 
rican and West Indian station, and the oiber to carry a Commodore's 
broad pennant in the Australian watere.——The Sharpshooter, 5, bas been 
paid off at Portsmouth_—The Paris Patrie announces that the iroa- 
cased sieam-frigates Couronne and Normandie, lately built at Lorieat aad 
Brest, are to be fitted out for sea, and, with the Gloire, will form a spe 
cial division to be added to the Toulon fleets ——The Plover, 5, is ordered 
to be commissioned at Chatham. She is intended to be despatched to 
the East Indies.——The Arethusa, 51, was completed at Chatham on the 
9th inst.——The Admiralty have decided that in fatare £5,000 will be 
required of sbipbuilders to bind them to their contracts, and not £40- 
000 and £50,000 as bas been heretofore requirei.aAa order has been 
received at the Toames Iron Works for ao iron steam ram for the 
sian government. The vessel is to be 3,500 toms, and to carry 40 
she is to bave a “ beak” projecting uader water more than 20 feet ia 
vance of the apparent bows. A high rate of steam is expected from 
—The Spiteful, 6, in charge of Lieut. Cooke, arrived at Halifax, oa the 
16th inst. irom Nassau. Her Commander, Wilson, was lef. at that port 
sick. The Spiteful bad 46 oases of yellow fever and had lost 11 mea, é 
since she leit Naseau.—The IJmmortalité, 51, Hancock, left 
moath Sound on the 17ch inst. for the North American etatioa,—The 
Plover, 5, has been commissioned by Commr. the Hon, A. L. — 
Naval mea (says the Army and Navy Gazette) are already begiouing to 
speculate upon the ole successor of Capt. Denman in the command 
of the royal yacht. The Prince Leiningen and the Hon. Francis Egertos, 
now captain of the St. George, have both been named ia conaection with 
the appointment. The latter, however, appears to staad the best chance. 
—-The squadron at Corfu has been brokea up.—There is a probabili- 
ty of Rear-Adm. Dacres taking charge of the squadron in Syria, as Rear 
Adm. Mandy is expected at Malta on sick leave——Forty 100-pouader 
sa guns have been ordered to be forwarded to Portsmouth, to 
be placed ia the most salient points of the sea face of its defeaces and the 
westera approaches to Spithead.—tThe Firebrand, which bas suffered 80 
severely from fever, has beea ordered home from the West Indies—— 
One buadred and thirty officers aud men of the Royal Mariae Artillery 
are ordered for service on beard the iron steam frigate Warrior. 
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Fiacg Promorions.—In consequence of the death of Sir F. Pellew, Sir B. 
Reynolds, and Sir T. Herbert: Vice Admls. Wanchope and Sir J. G. Sinclair, 
Bart. to be Adms.; Rear Adms. G. W. Courtenay and the Hon. Sir F. W. Grey, 
and Sir R. L. Baynes, K.C.B., to be Vice-Adms. ; also, J. G.Studdert aad C. Gor 
don, Ret. List, and Sir J. B. Dundas, Bart., on Reserved List. Capts. Kuper, 
C.B.,'C. Eden, C.B., and the Hon. G. B. Elliot, C. B.,to be Rear Adms.; also 
G. V. Pletcher and T. V. Anson on Reserved List, and 8. P. Pritchard on Ret. 
List. 


Arrorntuets.—Commrs. W. 8. Brown to Orion; R. C to He. 
cate, addi for surveying service ; Hon. A. L. Corry to Plover ; C. S, Forbes 
to Ourlew ; utchiason to Pelorus, add! for sarve' service ; G. Tryoa 
to Warrior ; the Hon. A. C. Hobart to Fo ; na 








ble.—Lieuts : G. T. Morrell to Wellesley ; G. H. Mansell to Royal A 

J. G. 8. Clarke to Impregaable ; J. Ward and O. D. Brock to be Naval 
Mail agents at Southamp Paymasters : Richards to Cadmus ; 
D. Here, addl, to Cornwallis. : J. Holt to Simoom ; J. T. Gabriel t 
Virago ; Drs. J. Dunlop and J (B.) to be Dpty.-Med. Iaspec.-Gens 
of fleets and hospitals on ret. 
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New Books. 


MR. ALEXANDER @MITH’S NEW POEM. 


Oar English critical journals contain lengthened, and in some instauces 
very careful, criticisms of Mr. Smith’s latest work. We select the fol- 
jowing, a8 apparently the fairest and best written. 


A reviewer of Mr. Alexander Smith’s earlier poems passed upon him 
that crasbiog sentence of the French critie’s which applies so much 
more widely to all oar modern literature than we are generally willing 
to adait: “ Tl dit tout ce qu'il veut, mais malhewreusement il n'a rien a dire.” 

then Alexander Smith has curbed mach of the empty extravagance 
of his earlier moods, and in this new volume he has succeeded in reduc- 
bis really luxuriant fancy witbia the bounds of a coherent narrative. 
Bat still his own description of bis own tendencies is only too graphic ; 
bis main effort appears still to be, 
to draw images from eve 
And images lay thick upon our 
As shells on ocean sands. 
Be shows the most attovisbing fecundity in this respect, but still the 
are far more important that the thing imaged. He has the richest 
rs of expression, bat, too like the loquacious age itself, has nothing 
of any significance to express. 

This (Edwin of Deira) is unquestionably his most temperate and healthy 
work. It contains nothing of the enervating worship of the grandeur of 

on which iaspired his former poems. His appreciation of the tran- 
gcient aspects of external nature is as quick and vivid as ever. His fer- 
tility in multiplying the isolated beauties of analogy is not less remark- 
able. And it is something that he has perceived the necessity of impos- 

upon himself a principle of external unity, since he cannot evolve it 
from within. In the attempt before us be does confers that a poem ought 
to be a natural whole, and not a mere string of glittering metaphorical 


ing ; 





beade. 

And yet the rerult is not a poem, though it bas as usual many detailed 
beauties of a rare order. Notwitbstandiog all the marvellous produc- 
tiveness of his fancy, Mr. Alexander Smith shows no trace of an imagina- 
tion. There is nothiog within him which moulds and stamps with a dis- 
tioct meaning or drift the countless images of his analogical eye. His 
poetry is a perpetual flax. He sees by far too many subtle resemblances, 
jnstead of too tew, b there is nothing in him which determines the 
direction of his search ; he is tempted like a butterfly from flower to 
flower without any anny Sgr iors or purpose in his flight. If fancy be 
the faculty which catches at fleeting analogies, and imagination that 
which keeps one baanting conviction, emotion, or moral picture constant- 
ly before the mind, then we fear that Mr. Smith’s faculty is fancy only— 

kaleidoscopic power of ringing an infinite variety of changes on every 
momentary impression, but discovering no trace of that pervading un- 
dercarrent of moral uoity which constitutes the very heart and sou) of 





try. 
-t ae one of Coleridge’s deep critical dicta that overexcited fancy 
tends to delirium, overexcited imagiaation to monomania. We are per- 
petually reminded of thie in reading Mr. Alexander Smith’s brilliant suo- 
cession of eimiles and metaphors, which often recal to uea delirious dream, 
There is seldom, indeed, even that amount of bioding thought or of 
intensity of fecliog which is sufficient centre for the shortest of lyrical 

ms—for example, the sonnet. Were the historical or legendary 
thread of the productioa before us withdrawn, all the fragmentary beau- 
ties which are strang upon it might be restrung on almost avy other 
string. Like a necklace, all the beaaty is in the beads, and one thread 
is quite as good as another. The connecting cord is useful, because it 
unites what would otherwise roll apart, bat it has no necessary relation 
with the el ts which it ts, and they have no necessary rela- 
lation with each other. The story which Mr. Alexander Smith has 
chosen for bis present theme has great poetic capabilities, but he is quite 
blind to them. 
some parts of the coast of Ireland, the people plant a kiod of bind-weed 





He uses it for precisely the same purpose for which, on 


to sketch the moral chaos which a decaying idolatry produces even in a} m 
natorally noble mind. Aod in the despairing priests of the old idolatry 
there was room for something more; Bede’s words suggesting the two 
types of disappointed devotees—the practical devotee, who tests trath 
by governing power, and ecorns a deity who does not actually rule; and 
the contemplative devotee, who wants to have a revelation extending 
beyond the field of bis own experience before he can believe that it is a 
divine revelation at all. And both these doubting priests might have 
been delineated in their direct relations with the king when dimly 
gropiog after come new guarantee of political and eocial order. 

The subject was a ~— noble one, bat it has been utterly wasted 
on the present autho:. The poem is almost wholly taken up with de- 
scriptions of external nature. Nota single character is delineated with 
any attempt at care or vigour; not a single inward want of the people 
who were sitting in the darkoess and waiting for the coming light. Pau- 
liows’s proclamation of the gosrel might be versified from a moderna mis- | ¢ 
sionary tract. This first Christian king is a very common-place young 
man, who is wholly occupied with falling into a passion, and falling in 
love with a damsel imported by Mr. Alexander Smith into the Venerable 
Bede’s story—both on slight occasion. There is nothing in him that pre- 
pares us in any way for the mysterious vision which cheers him at the 
crisis of bis fate. So far from groping after a new principle of political 
order and tranquillity, this very feeble exile is vibra’ io his own mind 
between the most tumultuous bate to his old enemy, the most tumul- 
tuous love to the young lady referred to. Indeed, that which should be 
the substance of the poem—the decay of order and faith, and the rise of 
& new faith as the germ of a new order—is limited entirely to the few 
lines in which Bede’s report of the Pagan priests’ views is versified. We 
cannot help asking in wonder why Mr. Alexander Smith chose such a 
subject at all? Hills, and mists, and “billowing woods’—which last 
are great favourites with Mr. Smith—admit of ample description withou 
a framework of Anglo-Saxon history ; even men with “stormy beards” 
and golden-headed maidens are not unkoown in these latter days ; and 
why, therefore, a poem which lays all its stress oa the external beauties 
of nature and young women should revert to these ancient times, it is 
impossible to understand. When the only natural significance of the 
story is smothered in physical description, we are inclioed to quarrel 
even with the narrative thread that saves those descriptions from utter 
incoherence. 

But such as it is, description of scenery, when it is quiet, is by far the 
best element in the poem, of which the Tollowiog is a fair sample : 

Next morning, from the sandy hills he saw 
The bare blue desert of the sea flow out 
In pene, Ree om *neath a cloudly dawn ; 

And when sun burned through the mists, and grew 
A mass of blinding splendour that out-rayed, 

He dipped into the valleys. On through woods, 

And roadiess meads he passed, cill at the hour 

When fiercest is the light, he weary came 

To a ravine that broke down from the hill 

With many a tumbled crag: a streamlet leapt 

From stony shelf to shelf: the rocks were touched 
By par le foxgioves, plumed by many a fern ; 

And all the green bottom of the gorge 

Was strewn with hermit stones that sideways leaned, 
Smooth-cheek'd with emerald moss. 


To prove how striking the fragmentary similes sometimes are, if they 
were really the natural vesture, instead of mere spangles, to the thought, 
take the following : 

Something of this I heard, as one immersed 

In boundless woods, the falling of a tree : 

Who hears a sound, but cannot tell from whence, 
Nor whether nibbling centuries of time 

Or woodman’s axe hath sapped it. 





Or this : 
Ye look the same ; thou sound’st the same, 


among the sand : it gives a certain coherence snd consistency to the 
sandy graios which could not oth«rwise resist the tides at all; bat 
though the bind-weed thus makes a rope out of the sand, the cohesion is 
mechanical, not organic. And so it is with Mr. Smith’s story in the pre- 
sent instance. It yathers up bis pictares, and similes, aod metaphors 
iato a certain mechanical unity, and that is all. It is transplanted for 
that purpose from the old Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and it loses every- 
thiag—though Mr. Smith’s fancies gain—by the transplantation. Mr. 
Smith is quite unable to penetrate to the heart of the legendary history, 
and to reprodace it from within. 
Incited apparentiy to emalation by the delight with which Tennyson’s 
“ Tdylis of the King” were received, Mr. Alexander Smith has takea the 
field with an Anglo-Saxo2 legend concerning the firet introduction of the 
Coristian faith into Northumbria, which, if it calls up lees romantic as- 
sociatious than the old Bretoa | of King Arthur, shows an outline 
of quite as grand and expressive form. Edwina of Deirs, in Northumbria, 
had been, in his childhood, dispossessed of his inherited kiogdom by 
Adelfrid (whom Mr. Alexander Smith transforms, we know not why, into 
Ethelbert), his brother-in-law. He wandered about an exile for twenty- 
seven years of his life, notil at last he found refuge with a friend of bis 
father’s, Redowald, the King of the East Angles. This prince was 0’ a hesi- 
tating and timid turn of mind, and when Adelfrid demanded the extradi- 
tion of bis guest under threats of instant war in case of refusal, Redowald 
balanced the claims of expediency and jastice so long in bis mind 
that Edwin, in spite of the favour of Queen Bertha, the wife of 
Redowald, had given himself up for lost. Indeed, for a time, in one 
of the oscillations of bis wavering mind, Redowald had reso!ved to 
betray him, and was beat on preventing his escape. Eiwio, walking in 
the palace gardeo during the night in the depths of his despondency, was 
encountered, it was said, by a being ia the form of a min, who told him 
his fears aod anxieties, and asked him what he would promise to any ove 
who should deliver him from them. Edwia promieed much, but the 
stranger said he desired nothiog but a pledge to embrace the doctrine 
and follow the precepts of his deliverer. He thea laid his hand on the 
head of the prince, aad enjoined that when any one should, with that 
symbol, claim his obedience, he should at once perform the promise he 
had made; then the figure vanished. Tis had scarcely happesed when 
a messenger came from the qacen to tell Edward that the internal con- 
flict which bad so long raged in Redowald’s mind was at length defini- 
tively settled in his favour. He rejected the demand of Adelfrid, and 
declared war ; and he determined, moreover, to be beforehand with his 
enemy. Redowald raised three columns of troops, the first of which 
he placed under the command of his eldest son (Regner), the second he 
commanded himself, the third he entrusted to the exiled priace. Regner, 
too forward aad rash, fell upon the enemy without waiting for support, 
was routed, and slafo. Bat the colamas under Redowald and Edwin 
uniting. retrieved the defeat, destroyed Adelfrid sod his army, and re- 
instated Edwin on the throne. Edwin then asked in marriage and ob- 
tained Ethelburga of Kent, a Christian princess, who broaght with ber 
Paulinus, the Christian missionary, into Northambria. Paulinus, how- 
ever, made little way in converting the Northumbriane, until Edwin’s 
life baving been sttempted by an assassin, the illaess, or the danger, in- 
duced him seriously to ponder the Christian faith, It was then that 
Paulinus, laying his band on Edwin’s head, demanded from him the 
fulfilment of his mysterious vow ; and the king, no lounger hesitating, so- 
lieited the assent of his heathen priests to the deposition of the old idola- 
try and the substitution of the new faith. The two priests who were 
consulted were neitber of them disinclined to the change. Coifi, the high- 
priest, said that he bad koeeled and prayed for years to deaf, iaexorable 
gods ; the other replied that for anything the heathen rites had taught 
him, “ it is with our soul as with the little bird that came in the other day 
at one of the windows of the room wh:re you sat at dinner, aod fiew out 
immediately at the other. Whilst it was in the room we knew something 
about it, but as soon as it was goue we could not say whence it came or 
whither it was flown. Thus, whilst our eoul is in the body we know 
something of it, bat when once departed we know not whither it goes nor 
whence it came.” Both the priests, therefore, advised that the Christian 
Meseage should be, at least, beard ; and when beard, they were again the 
first to urge the destruction of the idols, Coifi himself claiming the rigbt 
to strike the mock deity from his shrine. Edwin’s administration, 
always stroog and jast, gained from this time the powerful alliance of 
the new faith. 
Sach is an outline of the legendary story which Mr. Alexander Smith 
bas taken for the substance of his poem. Edwin was to be his “ Arthar” 
—only, a king groping for new roots of civil order, conecious that the 
old idolatrous sanctions were ziving way, rather than one attexpting, 
like Arthar, to realize io practical Tite clearly understood creei of 
Christian chivalry. Edwin had been a wanderer through many lands, 
bat this Mr. Smith has omitted to tell, perbaps thioking it unimportant ; 





Or the following : 


the metaphor-maker : 


sistance against them ; but the notion of ringiog for = thief is, eurely, 
quite new? Again, it is certainly original, but is 


Thou ever falling, failing stream— 
Ye are the changeless dial-face, 
And I the passing beam. 


For she was coy as is a backward spring 
That will not take possession of delight 
_ Nor all its buds disclose. 


On the other hand, here are specimens of the worst extravagances of 


Most gladly, Prince, 
When time hath tried thy steadfastness of heart, 
And when the wayward fowl, Prosperity, 
Roosts ia thy boughs, I'll see her wife ot thine, 
Wearing with thee the crown. 


The Prince rehearsed 
How Ethelbert, tolled on by plunder’s bell, 
Wasted his borders for these many years. 


The lordliest game ot forest and of hill 

Made that board paradise, within whose smell 
The phenizx appetite divinely died 

Into a rarer life. 


And spacious horns of mend—the blessed mead 
That can anpack the laden heart of care— 
That climbs a heated reveller to the brain, 
And sits there singing songs. 


These sentences, which are by no means exaggerated specimens of the 
poetry on stilts with which Mr, Alexander Smith furnishes us, seem to 
prove that the slightest and most superficial analogy has as great a 
charm for him as the deepest and subtlest ; indeed, that he does not see 
the difference. There must be something very eccentric about that man’s 
fancy who has any more graphic conception of the comiag of Prosperity. 
suggested to him by turning King Edwin into a branching tree, and bh 
good fortane into “a wayward fowl at roost” there. Or, again, can the 
temptation to pluader be more vividly realized by any buman being by 
the aid of the metaphor of a tolling-bell? We have heard of alarm- 
bells, bat they are intended to frighten away plunderers, or to bring as- 


t any imaginative 
aid, to make Appetite die like a pheeaix in the smell of roasted game, in 
order to rise agaia from ite ashes when the eating begins?’—a concep- 
tion which, surely, must be intended to make game of the pheeaix. Per- 
haps, however, the most elaborate of all these grandiloquences is the mead 
metaphor. Here we bave ale presented as a servant “ unpacking’’ the 
laden heart of care, fiading this usaally menial function at once so warm, 
and so amusing, that it (the mead) becomes a heated reveller in the 
and then mounts up-stairs to the brain, to sing comic songs in 
the attic. Surely not a very instractive or explanatory way of convey- 
ing the common experience that ale or wine often “drives dall care 
away.” This kind of blatant metaphor appears to be scarcely worth the 
manufacture. Mr. Smith’s notion of rehabilitating ancient tradition 
seems to be to deal with it as housekeepers preserve their fruit—to 
smother it in the saccharine matter of his fancy, and then “ boil down, 
stirring carefully.” The resalt is a product to which the term “ las- 
cious’ would seem to be more appropriate than it was as applied the 
other day by Lord Shaftesbary to Dr. Watts, “ Edwin of Deira’ is very 
luscious, but the sugar is not so coarse and disagreeable as that em- 
ployed in Mr. Alexander Smith’s former poems. Still it is quite as pre- 
domisant over the sabstance. It professes to be an Anglo-Saxon pre- 
serve ; but we shoald not kaow it by the flavour were there not the bis- 


toric label to guide us. 
——— 


HOLYROOD. 


Ninetecn years have elasped since the first visit of Queen Victoria to 
Scotland ; now we look upon the autumnal residence of the Court in our 
Highlands as matter of course. But it is to be borne in mind that, just 
asitisa “farcry to Lochawe,” so, even with all modera facilities of 
railways, it is a loog ran from Osborne to Balmoral. A resting-place by 
the way is absolutely essential ; aud Edinbargh, by position, by its claims 
as capital of one of the “ Kingdoms Three,” and, above all, by its ameni- 
ties as a place of residence, has always, since the visits of royalty to Scot- 
land became matter of custom, been chosen as the place of temporary 
repose en route, For some years Her Majesty was coutent—nay was, so 
to speak, compelled—to fiod ber way to the Highlands vid Dandee, Aber- 
deen, and Glasgow ; one grand reason of such change of route being that 
Edinburgh bad really no place of royal abode capable of affording decent 
accommodation even for a single night to the royal party. Till within 
a dozen years our only habitable ancient royal palace—Bal 

of course oar only modera one—did not offer the comforts or conveni- 








_ it was probably the key to tuat breadth of experience which 
bled bim to cee that the evening of the old idolatry was drawing to 
its close. The who'e poem, if it were to have its fall significance, should 


be a delineation of the failing power of heathen visions, and the transi-| what it is to experience the “warmest welcome of an ioo.’’ How that 


tance, at Perth and elsewhere, of ordinary hotel accomm 


moral beiag 


ences of a fourth-rate inn : and Her Majesty, by her unosteatatious accep- 
odations, knows 


tion of a rude but hardy people led by their monarch from the shadow | luxurious First Gentleman of Europe, George the Fourth, managed to 
into the dawn of new light. In the hesitating Redowald there was room | exist daring even the few hours he was compelled to Fra ~ the accom- 
e! 


odations of Holyrood, Heaven knows; how Charles the Tenth and his 


suite subsequently vegetated there for months is a still deeper mystery ; 
for the place was, till recent improvements, one of the most melancholy, 
desolate, ghost-and draaght-hauated of un-ruined buildings. Since the 
days when Queen Mary and her ladies were content to huddle together 
at eupper in a closet ten feet by six, there seemed to have been no im- 
provement on the architectural arrangements towards securing comfort 
for the inmates. 


A continued and consecutive series of large lofty State apartments, all 


leading one into the other, without lobbies, with scanty means of beat- 
iog, and with none of the most ordinary conveniences of modern civilised 
lite, was the Holyrood of twenty years ago. The handsome scale of the 
apartments, lofty and well proportioned, the 
the beautifally 
whole pile externally, were its sole redeeming features. Even externally 


y good old oak panel 
ted plaster ceilings, and the palatial look we 





here was mach to object to, not in the building itself perhaps, but in its 


immediate surroundings. A sanctuary for debtors, a village of low lodgin 
houses, market-gardeos, and small taverns, was seen cheek-by-jowl with 
the building associated with the most interesting points in Scottish history. 
Everything avout it was crowded, airless, undigaified. Now we have had 
all these abominations swept away ; we have an open park or garden 
all roand the building; we bave an ample-square, aod an excellent 
road in front of it; aud within we have had such a series of improve- 
ments as have tended year by Pn to bring old Holyrood more and 
more into decently habitable condi 

old dramatist says that— 


tion. Yet much remains todo, An 


“ Gently takes the gentleman what oft the clown would scorn,” 


and it would astonish many “ comfortable folks’ to know how scantily 
the Royal Honse of Eogland bas hitherto been accommodajed in the 
ancient Scottish Palace of Holyrood. But things are being got into 
better condition ; and it mast gratify all good subjects who have any 


interest in the well-being aad comfort of our Royal Lady and her family, 
that Holyrood, her ouly resting-place in her journeys northward, is being 
gradually brought into sach order that Royalty may possibly find it con- 
venient and commodious enough to induce a prolongation of the hitherto 
very brief halt in the capital. Every year something has been done, 
under the judicious superintendence of Mr. Matheson of Her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, to make the Palace more fit for ocoupatiou ; aud the 
works executed this year, thoagh not perhaps so immediately striking, 
are of sufficieat interest and importance to warrant specific notice. They 
are counected both with the external and the internal arrangements. 
A eonsiderable body of workmen have been engazed for some time at 
the new works. The alterations and improvements within the Palace 
have for their object the adaptation of the apartments lately ceded to 
Her Majesty by the Dake of Argyle and the uis of Breadalbare, 
connecting them with the range of royal apartments on the south @ 
east sides. The state apartments lay en suile without corridors of com- 
munication between them ; and on the principal floor they will remain 
as formerly—their original arrangement being considered the most ap- 
propriate in a residence of royalty. But the requirements of modern 
ideas of convenience and comfort have led to the introduction of central 
corridors, from which the other apartments will be entered separately. 
These alterations, with a elight exception, do not in the least degree 
affect the ancient ornamental ceilings or the carved oak finiehings, nor 
do they interfere with the external appearance of the Palace, except as 
regards the great improvement of substituting plate-glaes windows for 
the present large barred and small panes, which darken the apartments, 
and detract from the palatial diguity of the edifice. Another improve- 
ment, of an ornate and suitable deacription, has been effected—namely, 
the laying down of Minton tiles in the royal staircase, giving it an t 
and character more worthy of a royal approach. The whole alterations 
cannot fail to tend to the comfort of Her Majesty and suite ; and may 
probably lead to a prolonged residence at Holyrood, which, however 
much desired at all times, could not have been expected under former 
circumstances. 

The new works, however, properly speaking, are opposite the chief 
gateway of the Palace. The old brewery and red-tiled tenements which 
formerly constituted a decided eyesore, and occupied a very prominent 
position ia front of the quadrangle, were recently purchased by Govern- 
ment, and on their site are a series of structures far advanced towards 
completion, for the military guard—which is now offensively within the 
Palace—and, in addition and coonection with it, a building for the accon- 
modation of the royal stud, containiog stalls for about twenty horses, 
with coach-houses, &c, Towards the Palace quadrangle the elevation 
is baronial in character, having a broad centre gateway, flanked by mas- 
sive towers—the whole harmonising well with the older architecture of 
the Palace and Fountain, These new stractures have given a pleas 
and extended, if not more royal aspect to the ~~, 3 Indeed, it may 
now be said that with the extensive grounds of the Palace and Saliebury 
—— towards the south, and the New Town ee — north, Holy- 
rood possesses thing approacuiag to regal maguitude and dignity. 
—Edinburg Scotsman, August 9. 

——— 
THE REGATTA AT COWES. 


All accounts of the late match between the Alarm and the Camilla (bet- 
ter known as the America) confirm the first report, that the latter was 
very badly handled throughout the match. Asof interest to many read- 
ers we give below the story of another race, in which the invincible 
Alarm again comes out as wianer, It was sailed on the 8th inst. 

The great race of the week—for her Majesty’s Cup, by schooners belon 
ing to the Royal Yacht Squadron—came off on Thursday. Next to the 
match between the Alarm and the Camilla, eo disappoiating in its failure 
on Monday last, the prereot match bas excited the greatest interest of 
any sailed during the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta week. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Cup has oo been considered the race of the week, and been 
boooured as such. The formidable Alarm was in every one’s mind when 
the race for Thursday was alluded to, and by many it was considered 
useless to enter other vessels against her, with any eerious intention of 
contending for the prize. Much of this feeling was no doubt due to the 
fact that in all races of late where the Alarm or Arrow have been in the 
list of competitors, the prize contended for has been looked upon as 
“ gafe” for those veesels, and, indeed, it has proved eo ia nine cases out 
of ten, Thisis a great and just matter of pride to that veteran and enthu- 
siastic yachtsman, Mr. Joseph Weld, whose brain planned the form of 
both vessels, and whose careers during a long series of years have been 
an almost uninterrupted triamph : bat it bas not been always eo pleasant 
to the owners of other vessels, built since we bave been revolutionised 
by the America by our most eminent yacht-builders, at a great cost to 
their owners, and then to be beaten by the “old” Alarm or “ old” Ar- 
row ; yet such has been the case, and great bas been the discontent in 
consequence expressed, if not loud, yet deep. The great schooner yacht 
race in the Thames raised a renewed interest in schooners, albeit the 
Alarm’s display of extraordiaary powers and triampb. One result 
was the match of the Camilla (aow we understand to resume her old 
name of America,) aud another result was an extraordinary interest ex- 
cited in the breasts of all yachtsmen in the race of Thuredsy. Various 
were the hopes and fears expressed, aod many pers'sted in shaking their 
heads and exclaiming, “ Ah! its no use, the Alarm ’ll have it.” Bat there 
was Do positive reason why even the fast Alarm should win. Was there 
not Camper’s chef d’ceuvre, the Aline, the winner of Her Majesty’s Cup 
last year, defeating on that occasion the Zouave, Lalla Rookh, Albatross, 
aod others? There was the Galley of Lorn named, too, as a probable 
starter, of the “ Sverige’ and “ America” school, and who, it was whie- 
pered, would astonish the natives if she oaly had a strong wind. There 
was Lord Londesborough’s new craft also, the Albertine, certain to start, 
the Alarm’s rival ia the Thames, and whose noble owner was determined 
to beat the Alarm if possible. The Shark, built by Warbill, of Poole, and 
since altered and declared to be a clipper, whose true speed was yet un- 
koown, was also named as a starter; as was the Zouave—the crack Zou- 
ave—a real Zouave-like craft, indeed, in a breeze. Such was the list of 
probable competitors for the Royal Yacht Squadron chief prize for 1861 
the night previous to the race; and with a falling barometer, and un- 
settled look about the weather, there were fair hopes of a breeze and 
sport on the morrow. The alarm was truly souaded among yachtsmen, 
acd all felt that even the redoubtable Alarm, should there be a stiff 
N.W. or S.E. wiod, would have a tough battle to fight before she could 
secure the coveted prize presented by her Majesty in trast to the queen 
of British yacht clabs. The predictions of the barometer were falfilled, 
and the pleatant suosbine aod summer breezes which had beea experi- 
enced curing the previous portion of the week, were exchanged for thick 
weather, driving rain, squalls, and a strong westerly wiod, while the 
yachts, whore snow-white decks had been gay as parterres of flowers with 
tbe bright coloars of ladies’ dresses, now became wet and slippery with 
rain and spray, aod covered with sturdy men maofully battiiog with 

















wind aod sea. The yachts took up their stations off the Castle in the 
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THe Alviow. 








following order, by which it will be seen that the Zouave and Shark did 
not put in their appearance : 












Station. Yucht. Rig. Tons. Owner. 
Roce ° -Capt. Chas. 8. A. Thellusson. 
2 ..... Lord Loadesborough. 
3. -. Alarm...........Sehooner......248...... Mr. Joseph Weid. 
4. Galley of Lora. .Sehoocer -264...... The Marquis of Breadalbane. 


They were got away at 11 A.M., and at 1120 their sails were seen 
looming through the thick to the westward of Ryde, as they came along 
for the Warner Light before a stroog wind from west to south, passing 
Ryde pier bead in the following order :—Albertine, 11, 35, 49; Alioe, 
11, 36, 33; Alarm, 11, 36, 42; Galley of Lorn 11, 37,8.—As well as 
could be ascertained from the state of the weather, the Albertine had a 
reef down in ber mainsail, and carried both topsails, her after one of good 
size ; Galley of Lorn also appeared to have a reef down, and carried a 
small maintopeail. The Alarm bad two reefs in her mainsail, and one ia 
her foresail, going along snug, looking out for squalls, aud evidently 
bent on mischief. Between the sandhead and the Noman the Albertine 
took in both her topsaiis, the Aline directly afterwards iuffiag across her 
stera and taking the lead. They were now lost to sigbt in the midst of 
a sharp squall, the wiad risiag to halfa gale. When next seen they were 
ou their return from the Waraer, in a line with Spithead from Ryde, all 
with topsails down, and laying their course for Calsbot, the Alarm now 
leading. As near as could be ascertained from the weather, taking it at 
its value as timing vessels in passing on « wind, Ryde pier was now 
passed asunder: Alarm, 12,26, 33; Aline, 12,21, 20; Albertine, 12, 23, 
28; Galley of Lora, 12, 23, 37, the Albertine passing the Galley just be- 
fore timing. The weather now cleared off to a distance for a short time ; 
and the four vessels looked splendidly as they stood along the porth 
shore for Calshot, the Alarm goiog along in the most extraordioary man- 
ner, with Aline in close pursuit, and Albertine with the Galley bringing 
up the reaf. A little while longer, aud the driviog raia and mist hid 
them again from view, as, aided by the tide, they went along at a tre- 
mendous pace. A general feeling now began to prevail among all who 
had witnessed the progress of the four vessels thus far in the race that 
the prize mus! be the Alarm’s, The Aline was doing her work in a no- 
ble maoner, but the Alarm’s performance was something more even than 
that. In smooth water, and with scarcely a breath of wind, she bas been 
known to go along in a surprising manuoer; but up to this part of the 
race, e«pecially in the latter portion, when standiog through the bay to- 
wards Calshot, she seemed the very spirit of the storm through which the 
four beautilul craft were struggling tor the victory. 

Ryde pier was passed a second time for the Warner in,this order, 
Alarm, Alice, Galley of Lora, Albertine. 
small maintoprail each. The Albertine carried two. The rain had now 
ceased, and the weather cleared up a little, still, however, blowiag hard. 
In nearing the Noman the Alarm seat down her topsail and struck her 
topmast in readiness for her retura—an example soon followed by her 
competitors, 

Each vessel in succession as she jibed round the Warner laid her course 
for the Calshot Light, to complete the second and last round of the 
course, and was met by a heavy tumble of a eea, causing them all to pitch 
heavily, the Alarm doing her work the easiest, and evidently greatly in- 
creasing her lead since leaving the Warner. In passing out of the west- 
ern end of Stokes bay, aad nearing the Brambles, they were again hid 
from observation by the state of the weather. Fetching Calshot, a beat 
up thence to the mark vessel off Lepe, a short run in, and one of the moet 
magnificently sailed matebes of the season would be over. The points 
wheace the race could be noted were confiaed to Ryde and Cowes, and 
there were many interesting movements which nevessarily escaped ob- 
servation owiog to this cause and the thickness of the weather. The 
traffic betweea the Isie of Wight and the mainland is in the bands of 
three steampacket panies, who all so fac study the public accommo- 
dation that they oue and all refuse to flud a steamer to accompany the 
yachts of Eugland’s chief club io any of their great anaual races. 





H. M.S. H. M.3. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
Alarm.....3 55 58 | Alines....4 6 6 | Gallery of Lorns....4 6 | Albertine......4 23 0 
The Alarm allows the Aline 5 minutes and 45 seconds : the Albertine, 
21 minutes ard 15 seconds, The Alarm takes the prize, with, as will be 
seen above, time to spare. 


Un the following day, no cutter race could be got up in opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s Arrow, which is as great a bugboar in that class of 
craft as the Alarm is among the schooners. The owner however finally 
withdrew, acd a match took place, which however bad no special ia- 


terest for our readers. 
a 


ROGUES AND IMPOSTORS IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Waterton has vindicated the reputations of certain aspersed animals, 
and set their characters right with the world. He has shown that the 
sloth is an active creature in its way ; that the goat-sucker is no thief, 
but a devourer of the jasects that tease the ag that the woodpecker 

ys upon the worms that eat iuto trees, Bat the error does not all 
ie on the side of defamation, and as some creatures bave a bad name 
which they do not deserve, so others have a gocd name no lees unmerited. 
The lion, for i » is @ poltroon, that only exercises bis mighty 
strength under the stimulus of hanger. The seat of his courage is his 
empty belly. The dog we praise for bis fidelity and sagacity, overlooking 
his matchless bravery, which should make him the type of courage in- 
stead of the lion. 

In the animal kingdom detectives are at work making their discoveries, 
and exposing hypocrites and impostors. Among these who would have 
suspected the bee to have a very prominent place? What creature has 
enjoyed a higher reputation than the bee ia ail ages? He has been the 
yee of honest iudustry, and mankiod bas beea exhorted to take pattern 

im. 
or) turas out that this much extolled basy bee isan arrant thief whea 
he bas the opportunity, and that he only labours houestly when he can- 
not steal wholesale. A broom-seller asked a brother of the trade to tell 
him frankly how be contrived to undersell him, for, said he, [ will not 
dieguiee from you that I steal all the materials of my brooms, Ab, re- 
ied the other, bat I know a trick better than yours, for I steal my 

‘ooms ready-made, and can therefore ask a lower price for them. 

The bee is like this broom seller whenever the opportunity offers, He 
steals his sugar ready-made. The Entomological Gazette of Stettia gives the 
following curious account of the bee’s offeuces against property : 

The extensive meadows on the banks of the Older naturally induced many 
farmers to keep bees ; but these wise insects seem to prefer obtaining th: ir 
honey with as little labour as possible, aud have for years past been in the habit 
of frequenting two sugar refineries at no great distance. Uuder such favoura- 
ble circumstances the yield of honey was very great, and the tarmers came at 
last to keep ten or even twenty times more hives than formerly. The sugar re- 
finers, however, after long finding the bees very troublesome, made the dis 
covery that they were not only annoying but rather expensive visitors, and ac- 
cordingly adopted means to destroy them. This was effected by suddenly 
closing all the doors and shutters, and then opening one small window, to which 
the bees immediately flew and were killed in thousands by a jet of boiling wa- 
ter. The dead bees were afterwards thrown into the boilers to extract the sugar 
they had appropriated. It has been estimated that as many as 11,000,000 have 
been thus des‘royed in a year, and that about 1,200f. worth of sugar has beea 
extracted from them. It is a remarkable fact that the bees would never touch 
beetroot sugar till refined, owing to the pangent smell of the plant, but cane 
sugar was equally acceptable to them, whether refined or not. 

The bees are called wise fasects for obtaining their honey with as little 
labour as possible, and perbaps, if there was a journal bearing the same 
relation to man that the Entomological does to insects, our thieves would 





be commended in it for taking the same short cut to property. The law 


for the bees is, however, it must be confessed, rather bard and rigorous, 


———— 
6d. per pound, it would barely amount to the sum named. Moreover, as | and also to enable the floor to be flushed and made thorough: 

the any or honey collected Lom bat a small proportion to the weight | sweet. Connected with the byre are places for holding hay, — me 
of the bee, and is contained in the honey bag, it is difficult to imagine | meals, and cakes, aod also the apparatus for craneliig, Sleaming, ead 
how it is to be extracted by boiling, without reducing the bees down to otherwise preparing the food, through which and the byre, from end to 
a sort of bee soup, and in that case the extraction, and suteequent pari- | end, is a continuous railway for conveying the catile food. Ali the 
fication, of the sugar, would hardly repay the cost of the proceeding. woodwork is painted with a mixture of asphalt and linseed oil, giving it 

a fine glossy look, and showing distinctly the oatural markings of 

Roya Sratvary iy Tae New Hovuses or ParLiament.—The recent dis- 


wood.—A Renfrewshire Dairyman. 
cussion in the House of Commons respestiog the statues to be placed in the | RationaL Monvmenrs.—There is perhaps no donation that a wise man 
Royal Gallery, in the Houses of Patliement, will be better understood if gradzes so much as that of a guinea or more towards a moau 

we state what the proposition is that bas beea made for their situatioa. It | memory of anybody ; tbat monument being a statue. If the person for 
is proposed that twelve statues should be placed in the Royal Gallery, in | Whom the testimonial is intended was your personal friend, you expe- 
the following order:—Those of William the Fourth and George the | Tience, besides the anaoyance of having to pay money for no good, the 
Fourtb, one on each side of the doorway, at the north end of the gallery; | dissatisfaction of seeing some one who was dear to you perennially cari. 
the first on the eest side. Along the same side are proposed to be placed | Catared in brass or marble. One would not, however, mind subscribing 
those of George the Third, Anne, Mary the Second and Charles the Se- | 48 much as one could afford to the erection of such a testimonial to a de. 
cond; the statues of Charles the First and James the First, one on each side | parted friend as that which is indicated ia the sabjoined newspaper pa. 
of the doorway, at the south ead; Charles the First being on the east , ragraph :— 
side. This explains why the money was revently asked for those oddly- | “ WrxcuEsTer CoLLEcg.—A committee, consisting of Viscount E : 
chosen sovereigns, Charles the Firat, James the First, George the Fourth | Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, Sir William Heathcote, Bart., M.P., Sir J’ 
aod William the Fourth,—they are to go in the corners of this Temple of | \ a oat, — ey ies Ke 4 yr have reported 
Royalty, where no one will worship. Well might the House be amazed aes af Winkeon College, They ehh =| . memes of Oe ooulie 
at the queer eelecti , The statue of her present Majesty is proposed to | »), College to be called The Tower of the Two Wardena.’” 
| be placed in the Priffte’s Chamber. Five statues are demand-d for the | 

Queen’s Robing-Room,—Mary and Elizabeth, one on each side of the We cannot make a statue amongst us, do what we will; but we cap 
throne, og the east side, Elizabeth beiag on the south side; Henry the | contrive to raise a tower, or even an entire building, of inoffensive ap. 
Eighth and Heory the Seventh to be on each side of the fireplace oa the | pearance. Bearing this peculiarity of national genius ia mind, let ug 
west side, the former beicg on the south ; Edward the Sixth on the south | consult it in erecting all the monuments which our gratitude may aw, 
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August 31 


The three first named had a | 





landing-place and in the Norman porch adjoining :—on the email pedes- 
tals provided by the architect, Rickard the Third, Edward the Sixth, Ed- 
| ward the Fifth, Edward the Fourth, Henry theSixtb, Heary the Fourth, 
| Richard the Second, Edward the Third, Edward the Second, Eiward the 

First, Henry the Third, Jobn, Richard the First, Henry the Second, Ste- 

phen, Henry the First. “ Thesestatues,’’ says the Report, “ would com- 

prise sovereigns of whom accurate portraits are less attainabie.’ Foar 
| statues are proposed for the lower landing place :—William the Second, 
William the First, Harold and Edward the Confessor, The twelve in the 
Royal Gallery are sought to be in white marble, as well as the five in the 


to be £800 a-piece. The four above referred to, to be executed for the 
Royal Gallery to be from the bands of Messrs, Thorneycrott and Theed, 
—the latter doing the George and William, the former the Charles and 
James. Five feet ten, and electrotype castings, it is thought, will euffice 
for the remaining figures in this Walhalla.—Atheneum, August 10. 





Cvriovs AvroGraPus.—The first part of Mr. Robert Cole’s collection 
of autographs and osanuecripts has been dispersed by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson. The followiag lots are of interest :—“ Afton Braes,” song, in 
the autograph of Robert Barns, 3/. 6s.—several Tradesmen’s Accounts, 
incurred by Buros, 5/. 5s,—Autograph Letters and Papers, relating to 
Caroline, Queen Consort of George the Fourth, in 9 vols., 51/.: these 
papers form a secret history of this cause célébre,—Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
Ledger-book of the busts, monuments, and statues executed by him, 3/. 
53,—a Letter of Cowper the poet, 3/. 5s.,—a volame of Autograph Let- 
ters and other papers illustrative of the biography of celebrated crimi- 
nals, 11/, 10s. ; this volume contained a receipt sigaed by Francis Black- 
beard, Jonathan Wild, and otber rascals, for blood money, received of 
the sheriffs for the coaviction of Thomas Draper and Samuel Davis, 1718, 
also a document io the handwriting of Eagene Aram,—a Deed signed by 
Daniel De Foe and bis daughter, 4/. 10s ,—a Letter of Dr. Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, 8. 53.,—a short Letter of Oliver Cromwell, while cap'ain, 
61. 10+.,—a Letter of Gibbon, the historian, 5/. 2s. 6d..—a Document bear- 
ing the signatures of Neli Gwynn and Otway, the poet, 5/. 15s.—ano 
Indenture signed by Handel, being an indentare engaging to retarn io 
as good order as when received by him from the Tower, the large kettle- 
drams lent to him by order of the Board of Ordnance, for the use of the 
oratorios at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, January 18, 1738-9, 
4. 4°,,—a Letter of Handel to the Ordaance Office Keeper, Tower, dated 
ten years later, again soliciting the loan of the deums, 10/. 15s.: these 
documents are curious as showiog the mean resources of our Opera or- 
cbestra in those days,—a Letter of David Hume, containing particulars 
of the iocoherent conduct of the insane Marquis of Annandale, who was 
then under Hame’s cure, 71. 28. 64.,—three Letters of Dr. Samael Joha- 
son, addressed to Lewis Paul, inventor of the spinuing-machine, 21/. 16s., 
—Letter of Flora Macdonald, who aided the escape of Charles Edward 
Stuart, better known as “ the Youog Pretender,” with some other papers, 
all relating to the subscription set on foot for the benetit of the heroiue, 
151. 53.,—a Letter of Sarah, Dachess of Marlborough, 3/, 82.,—the Corres- 
pondeace, Letters and Papers of Lewis Paul, originally of Birmingham, 
the inventor and pat the hine for spinning cotton and wool 
by meaos of rollere, 68/. 51.,—Original Letters and Correspondence of Sir 
Michael Stanhope, whilst Lieat-Governor of Hull, temp. Heary the 
Eighth, 3 vols, folio, 1401.: this collection contained several autographs 
of Archbishop Cranmer, Siephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Cuth- 
bert Tuoetall, Bishop of Wiachester, and other celebrities of the period, 
—a Letter of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, written in a 
mos: amiable spirit, 81. The sale was well attended throughout, by 
amateurs aod the representatives of the priocipal collectors and museums, 
English and foreiga.—Jbid. 











A Smapowiess Man ry tue Rieur Prace; Kyowrne Fisa.—“ The 
great beaaty of fly-fishiag. is to see your fish before he takes your fly,” 
says our pircator ; and say we, the great mischief of it is that your fish 
generally sees you before he declines your fly. We were going to ob- 
serve that we have seen a good deal of the habite of fish, but prefer to 
admit, on second thoughte, that the fish have probably seen a good deal 
more of ours. What wonder, when they are always oa the watch as to 
what is golog oa around and above them, especially when the friendly 
sun projects your shadow so waralngly to the fich? We have often 
thought when flogging the waters that if Peter Schiemihl’s old geatle- 
man should happeu to pass aad propose for our shadow, we should be 
sorely tempted to dispose of it, and see it doubled up oo the grass with 
| positive pleasure. Had Peter himself taken to fly-fishing after bis la- 
| mentable loss, he would have beea a happier man, and would have foand 
| ecesolation for bis shadowless presence ia the fullaess of his creel. * * 
| To an angler who was complaining of the absence of fish to the keeper 

of one of the Shropshire preserved waters, said keeper replied, “ Ab, 
| there’s a pleaty of ab, but they won'tri-e; and o0 wonder, Sir,—see what 
a hedication they gels. There's so many gemmen a-fishing now.” Possibly 
| this is a clue to the secret of so many amateur failures, The fish are 
becoming too kaowiog ; and no marvel, for are they not taught in a 
| public school, aud by mach fogging? If anglers learn by books, trout 
| learn by looks aud by books. iustead of picking up our flies, they pick 
up a little notion of our faithlessaess. If edacation be so rapidly pro- 
gressing on land, depend upon it there is a kind of cautionary schooling 
| going ou under water, Probably many aa old trout intimates, by well- 
| understood signs, to bis young trieads to beware of every tall moving 
| thing that approaches the water and flings a fy on it. Perbaps be has 
| been deceived twice or thrice in his own youth, aod bas turned misan- 
| thropist. If, too, he has but oace been betrayed into the acceptance of 
| a delusive feather, and bas the hook still ia his mouth, wherever he 
| swims he is a swift monitor agaiast all such mockeries : he has only to 
open bis mouth aad ecce signum! Stould subaqueous education go on at 
this rate, very soon, we fear, every one of Mr. Wade's ove handred and 
seventeen specimens of flies will be as well kaown to the fish as to the 








and smacks of our past criminal code when stealing in a dwelling house | fishing-man; aud the only reply to any eaticing offer will be “ declined 


to the value of forty shillings was punished with death. Death and re- | with thanks, as not suitable to these waters.” —Rev 


& | book on Angling. 
mind without so cruel a method of destruction as the jet of boiling wa: | 


stitution afterwards might satisfy the veageance of the sagar-refinio 


ter. If bees had a voice for appeal, they would make oot a strong case 
against the sanguinary criminal law that punishes their little robveries 
with death, and by the most barbarous means avenges stealing in a 
dwelling house to the value of a franc’s worth of sugar with the death of 
nearly ten thousand beee.— London Examiner. 


iew of Wade's new 





Tae Deke or Atuois’s Darry.—lIt is not a modern show thing—a 
| Would-be place for animals. No, no. It is characterised by airiaese, 
proper temperature, cleanliness, aod usefulness. Five of M. Kinnel’s 
| ventilators pour in the pure air and suck away the foul. The walls are 
panelled all rouad, some four feet from the bottom. Each stall ho'ds 


The quoted statement, on which the above pleasant remarks are based, | *¥O Cows ; and the stalls are divided by low wooden partitions, like 


has drawa forth the following matter-of-fact comment from avotber me- 
tropolitan priat. 


; emall stable trevises, so that the cows do not grind and injure their 
horos as where stone is used. There is a strap of wood, half way be- 
tween the panelling ia face of the cows aad the ceiling, and oa this strap 


The above has been extracted without alteration from the Entomological | is fixed the name, well printed, of each cow, above where abe staads ; 80 





Roving-Room, and are not to be less than seven feet at once. The price | 














Gazette, published at Stetiin, The trips of bees to sugar refloeries and | that a person unaccustomed to cows might thiak that they went cor- 
factories has been long known. A friend of ours keeps a bive of bees in | rectly to their places from seeing their names. Exch cow has a fixed 
the centre of the town of Southampton, and their visits to the boiling- | sqaere feeding trough formed of slates; and between the two feeding 
house of a wholesome confectioner are rather troublesome ; bat that £48 | troughs is a similar drinkiog trough for both cows. The floor is of Ar- 
worth of sugar could have been extracted from the bodies of those slain | broath pavement, which is cove: with soft matting oa two-thirds for- 


at Stettio, is evidently a statement baviog its origia ia the fertile imagi- | ward of the space where the cows stand orlie. The grips, in their whole } 


nation of a contivental peony a-liner. In the fir.t place, the weight of | length, are of perforated iron, so that all liquid drains off at once to the 
11,000,000 of bees, at the average of 300 to an ounce avoirdupois, is only | tank, At each end of the byre is a water taok, near the ceiling, to su 
2291 pounds; aud supposing they were all sagar, aud that the value wa / ply water for the drioking trough by a direct communication with eacb, 


| “ ard 
side, betweea the windows. Sixteen statues are sought for the priocipal | to deservers. Has the hero whom we would honour with a statue, if we 


could make one, fought bis country’s battles !—build him a barrack, of 
a fort, and call it afier him, Has he been an eminent divine ?—erect g 
church to his memory. A great judge ia civil or criminal law t—assigg 
him a new assize-court or gaol. Let the name of an engineer be per. 
petuated by a railway terminus or a bridge, and that of aa illustrious 
physician or sargeoa by a hospital, or conaect it with acemetery. Thug 
honour to the dead is combined with advantage to the living, aud as ig 
the case of the Tower of the Two Wardeas, two birds are kilied with one 
etone.— Punch. 





Town Resipence ror THE Prince or WaLes.—Marlboroagh House ig 
now being pat into complete repair, and has undergone consi erable al. 
teration to serve as a residence for the Prince ot Wales. Three rooms og 
the ground floor, looking on to the garden terrace, have beea thrown 
into one, supported by handsome columas, clastered with ivy leaves and 
carved in mahogany, which are remarkable for the sharpness and free- 
dom of their execution, The recovery and restorations of the pa‘atings 
in the hall and staircase are the most important part of the present ope- 
rations. These walls were originally covered with oil paintings of battle 
pieces and architectural decorations according to the fashion that pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Ia later times these 
pictares were wilfully obliterated and covered with successive layers of 
common hoase-paiat, so as to show nothing but a monotonous flat colour 
to theeye. Laguerre is kaown to have executed these original decora- 
tions. In the vestibule at the eatrance is recorded to have been painted 
the battles of Hochstet and Blenheim, with the capture of Marsbal Tal- 
lard, the Feeach general, and several other officers of distinction. The 
figures of the great Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, aad 
General Cadogan were especially commended. These vestiges have 
been entrusted to the care of Mr. Heary Merritt, who has already sac- 
ceeded in bringing back to its original freshaess, many of the most im- 
portant figures, and ia which the excellence of the portraiture fully bears 
out the praises formerly bestowed apon them. 





A Dros Barve —When we were summoned inside we found a gaudy 
shawl huog against the wall of the room, with her back to which the 
bride was standing on a pile of cushions, like an effigy in a church ; she 
was uoveiled, aud proved very pretty, fair as an Euglish girl, with light 
brown bair, the ouly Easternism in her fice being the highly arched eye- 
brows, which are artificially form d in childhood. She was dressed in a 
red silk vest over a white silk chemise, and a green silk pelisse over that, 
fastened with large silver buttons, and several silver chains, to each of 
which bung a triangular silver case containing a Aezab or charm, and a 
very massive and costly gold necklace ; a muslin handkerchief lay over 
her head, but no /antour, the chief Sheikh of the Drugzes having just pub- 
lished a command, we were told, that they should be given up by all bat 
the old women. Here the uobappy girl was to stand for three whole 
days, with ber eyes closed and ber hand over the top of her head ia the 
presence of the guesis; even in the night, should any visitor come in, 
sbe mast resume her place! the friends sometimes whispered in her ear, 
but she is supposed to be incapable of speech or sight till the contract is 
signed and ber husband appears. Duriog these three days no man enters 
the room. She looked very bot and tired, aud flashed still more deeply 
as she etepped down from the cushions to kiss the Eaglish ladies’ hands, 
in honour of whom she was allowed to lift her eyelids for one moment, 
whereby we saw ber pretty brown eyes ; after which her nearest relation, 
a very jolly lookiog woman, stood before her, and, pushiog back the 
crowd a little, floarished each preseat brought by the guests, one by one, 
over ber heed, ecreamiug out the name of the donor aad the substance 
and value of the gift; and before she deposited it ia the bride’s pocket 
spioning roucd between each announcement in a wonderful jiggling 
dance, and giviog the mountain cry of joy or triumph till one was nearly 
deafened ; it is a very peculiar whistling scream, beginning on a high 
note and then jumping to the octave above, something like the Tyrolese 
jodl, only simpler, and never at avy distance musical: we learned to 
kaow the cry well and sadly afterwards. — Miss Beaufort, 

A Perttovs Battoon Vorace.—At the last of the two aristocratic 
fétes at Cremorne, Mr. Lythgoe, the celebrated aeronaat, made his nine- 
ty fifth balloon ascent, accompanied by two gentlemen, who were desi- 
rous of the excitement of a ballooa voyage. The balloon was the Royal 
Normandie, constructed for Mr. Simpson at a cost of £600. Oa being 
cast loose, at eleven at night, the balloon rose rapidly, and then was 
carried by a strong wind for many miles in the same direction. The ve- 
locity at which they were travelling rendered it a very difficult matter 
for the aeronauts to effect a landing, and one effort made by Mr. Lyth- 
goe to arrest their progress by means of the grappliag-iron, having 
failed through the soapping of the rope to which it was attached, the 
only course open to him was to dash the balloon against a tree or other 
obstacle, which would have the effect of eo = | it aod releasing the 
gas. This was accordingly attempted, bat oaly ia the loss of Mr. An- 
derson, one of the voyagers, and a great quantity of ballast. Mr. An- 
derson found bimeelf, atter performiag a somersaalt in the air, ia a bean- 
tield at High Roding, a village in Essex, about thirty miles from Loudon. 
Meanwhile, the balloon, being relieved of 250 pounds of weight, rose 
with fearful rapidity to the height of three miles and a quarter. After 
travelling for some distance at this almost iacredible height, the two re- 
maining travellers began slowly to descead, and before Jong, heard the 
dull murmar of the ocean, which they shortly aftecwarde caught sight of 
through a break in the cloads. Fortuuately, however, they found the 
ballooa was taking an inlaod course, aod immediately on coming over 
the land, Mr. Lythgve let the gas out rapidly, and they came to the 
ground with a severe snock. The gas, however, had not all escaped, and 
for two miles the balluon was carried along the surface of the earth, the 
two voyagers hanging oa by ro And length they both loosed their 
hold at the same moment, and fell anbart oa the marshy ground, which 
tarned out to be near Lowestoft, in Suffolk. The bour was two in the 
morning, and the distance traversed at least 114 miles, giving an ave- 
rage epeed of 38 miles an hour, not reckoning the delay occasioned by 
their descent and reascent at High Roding. The balioon, though not 
secured at the time of the final descent, bas since been found. Mr. Lyth- 
goe’s skill and preseace of mind are said to have been admirable.—Lon- 
don paper, August 10. 





New Artrevrr to Hemanize St. Gies’s.—The changes and improve- 
ments which have taken place during the last few years io this once 
notorious portion of the metropolis have been remarkable, and it is satie- 
factory to Gud that, whi'e eo many of the buildings are putting on a fresh 
aspect, theré are also persoos earnestly at work in endeavouring ‘0 change 
those bad social conditions for which this neighbouriiood bas for a loug 
period been notorious, One of the last of these efforts has been made by 
the Rev. E. Bayley, in the encouragement of horticulture in St. Giles's ! 
This by many wil! be looked upon as a forlora or Quixotic eadeavoar ; 
but the results, so far as the experiments have been carried out, have 
been very encouraging. 








The pian bas been to issue a echedala of prizes offered for competi 
among various classes, separated in such a manner that persous io 
most confined sitaations should compet themeelves, aad those resid- 
ing in more opec. streets ia another class ; aad independeatly of these 
the various parochial schools—divided from the boys aad girls of the 
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Schools ; 80 that no class of exhibitors shall have to ehow against 
who bave advantage over them. For instance, we have priz:s 

adalts :— 
lst. Persons liviog in the Little Coram-street di-trict, viz. Little | 
Coram street, Marchmoat-place, Tavistock-mews, Colonnade, Little Gaild- | 
ford-street : for fuscbias, 1-t, 2ud, 3rd, and 4th prizes; for geraniams, | 
similar pr ses ; for anouals, ditto,—2ad. Persons living in mews, similar 
prizes.— 3rd. Persons living elsewhere in the parisb, similar prizes.—There 
are also prizes offered for cbildrea of the working classes living in the 
. Ast, Paroshia!, National, Sunday, aad evening schools. Boys 
Re fuscbias, let, 2ad, 3-d, and 4th prizes; for gerani and le, 
the same. For girls there are similar prizes; aad for the childrea of | 
the Ragged Schools. Prizes are also offered to domestic servants for 
soy pleats, Mr. Glenny, a good authority on these matters, remarks 
apon the beneficial efforts of exteadiog the cultivation of plants and 
fowers to children. This bas beea very successful at the Duke of North- 
umberland’s school at Alawick. This pl no, introdaced into large towns, 














beaaty of maoy bumble homes. | 

The show brought out plaats grown in windows ia some of the most | 
miserable part of St. Giles’s ; and the arrangements made placed those | 
in the worst conditions on a comparative equality with each other ; aod 
although many of the flowers showed the blackeoed appearance which 
might be exp-cted ia sach localities, the exhibition had an interest to 
gardeners aad others. [t brought out the ingeauity of the young aspir- 
ants to horticultural honours: one produced a young chestnut-tree, 
another an oak, a third a walawt-tre*, another an orange tree,—all from 
their several nuts, pips, or seeds ; for prizes are offered for things not ia 
bloom, and therefore nothing was excluded. | 

The culture of fowers and plants must have a humanizing effect, and 
may be in many instances the mesas of producing some very desirable 
results.— Builder, August 10. 


such as these falling from the eky, notwichstanding the occurrence of 
—e well-enough authenticated examples. It was at length reluctantly 
admi ted to be possible that the elemeats of which they are composed 
might exist io a diffused state in the upper regions of our atmosphere, 
aod by some electrical or other natural action might be condeosed into a 
mass ; but the most recent explanation of the no lon_er deniable fact of I 
the frequent fall, and at certain times of the year especially, of such 
aérolives ia, toat a vast band of swall fragments, analogous to the greater 
asteroidal band, revolves round the sun 1a an elliptical orbit nearly as 
wide as that of the earth, which, therefore, occasionally encroaches on 
their territory, and gets some stoves thrown at it in couseqaence.—Lon- 
don paper, 10th inst, 





In Memonram; 4 Perrecr Oarsmay.—We have the melancholy duty 
this week of recording the sudden death of a valued friead and contribu- 
tur, Mr. A. A. Casamajor, who for the last two years bas conducted the 
Aquatic department of the Field, with ao ability and fairoess woich have 
satisfied everybody. His death took place some tiwe during the night 
of Tuesday, the 6th inst., owing to the sudden breaking of a blood-vessel. 
It will be remembered that he was suffering from a severe a‘ tack of rheu- 
matism previous to bis rowing for the Diamond Sculls at Healey this 
summer. He was arged by his frieads to abandon the race ; but, from 
an uogrounded fear that wroog motives might be assigned if he did not 
row (especially as one of his opp ts was i d to possess more 
than usual merit asa eculler), he persisted in bis intention of rowing, 
and actually won the race, making the fifth time that be bad won the 
Diamond Scalls, besides haviog beid for the last six years the Wingfield 
Sculls, which are considered the emblem of the Amateur Champion of 
the Thames. Mr. Casamajor’s prowess as an Oursman was as brilliant as 
bis renowa as a sculler; for, in all the great contests rowed by the 
Wandle, the Argonauts, and the London Rowiog Club, he has always 
played wdistinguished part. At Henley-on-Thames sot to know Mi. 








Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 659. Composer Unknown. 


ajor would be indeed votiog oneself unknown; bat his victoriee 
have been carried further afield, as the records of Manchester, Liverpool, 
aod Cork can testify. Yet to witness the quiet, unassuming bearing of 
the man, no one could have guessed him to be sach a determined oppo- 
nent as the numerous and severe strugg'es io which he bas taken a 
successful part in during the Jast ten years have proved bim to be. 

We are confident that the !oss which the boating world has susiained 
will be deeply felt. Toe London Rowing Club will bave to search far 
and wide before they will fiad one to replace their bighly-valued com- 
panion, and it will be loog ere the remembrance of their lose will be 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


SoLvtion To Prosiew No. 658. 


White. 
1 KttoQs Ko Q6 
2 Kt tok6 Ktob7 
3 Kt to B 4, checkmate 
B ccccceresece KwKkK 
2RwR5, ch | Any where. 
3 B checkmates. 





MATCH BETWEEN ANDER3SEN AND KOLISCH. 
Since the t chess excitement caused by Paul Morphy's contests with Loe- 
wenthal, Anderssen, and Harrwitz, the match just concl tween Messrs. 
Anderssen and Kolisch is entitled to hold the first rank, and bas 


e 
b; shows conclusively that be would have bat a 

the American. Inthe Match just concluded Anderssen 
K three, and two were drawn, previous to which they played four 


games, each winning two. 
We Poakt ing the Games of this match in regular succession being 
all fine specimens ot Chess play. In connection with this contest, we are in- 
the Manchester Guardian that a novel feature has been introduced 
at the instigation of the London Chess Club, consisting of a new method of 
timing the moves. Accordiag to this system, each player is limited to an ave- 
rage of five minutes for every move ; Dut by the method adopted he can so eco- 
nomise his time as to devote to each a more or less share of consideration in 
proportion to its d requi its ; the stipulation being that his share of 
the time occupied in the playing of twenty-four moves shall not exceed two 
bours. 








Game 1. 

SICILIAN GAME. 
White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 
1PtK4 PtoQBé 23 Qto K Kt3 QwKB 
2 KtwKB3 PtoK 3 4% QtwK3 PtoK B4 
3PwoQ4 P tks P 25 Rto K Kt RtoQ2 
4 Kt tks P KttoK B3 26 QRwWKB RtoK B2 
5 Blogs Q KttoB3 27 PtoK Kt4 P tks P 
6BtwK3 PtwQé 28 R tks P PwK Kt4 
7 P tks P P tks P 29 PtoK B5 KtoR2(/) 
8 Castles BtwoQ3 30 Pt K B6 QwQ3 
9PtKR3 PtKR3 3L RK B2 QwgQs 
10 QwKB3(a) Castles 32 PtoK R4 BtoK B5 
ll Q Kt to B3 Kt to K 4 (b) 33 QtoQ Kt3 QtwQ2 
12 QwK?2 PtwoQRS3 34 RP tks P B tks P 
13 Q R to Qaq K Rt K sq 35 RtoK R2 Rto K K 
id Bio K BSc) BtoQ? 36 R tks K P R tks P (9) 
15 B tks B Q tks B 37 QwQ3 QRtwKKt3 
16 KttoK BS QR toQeq 3S83QRtwKKt2 QtwQB3 
17 KtoRsq(d) BtoQ Ktsq 39 R(fm K 4)to K Kt 4 R to K sq 
18 Kt tks Kt R tks Kt 40 K to Ktsq R to K 8, ch 
I9 PtoK B4 R to K aq (e) 41 Kw B2 RwKRS8 
20 Qtw0Q3 Qt Q3 42 Qto K 4 (h) Q tks Q 
NBwQgs KttoK 5 43 R tks BtoK R5, ch 
22 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt Herr Kolisch resigns. (i) 


(a) We are inclined to doubt whether this move received its due share of con- 
sideration from Herr K. as it has somewhat 
lost time.—(b) Thus availing himself of what we have i 
as a faux pas on the part of his opp it, Herr And takes the opportunity 
to establish his queen’s knight in a position calculated materially to influence 
the fortunes of the whole .—(c) By the exchange of bishops, which Herr 
K. now compels, he is unmistakeably the gainer ; his own piece being so situ 








ated that it might bave loog been a/must an incambrance to its friends ; whilst 
some what danger- 
err K. might bave 
en queen's pawn in safety ; as matters stood, however, such course of play 
to R 4 is some- 
We are inclised to think, 
however, that Kt to K 5 might have been a with at least equal ny 
err 


that of his antagonist menaced the position of white’s ki 
ously.—(d) Had white king been already on this square 


Would bave involved the loss of rook for kaight at least.—(e) R 
what tempting, but might prove unwholesome. 


played, indeed. H 


| memory of any man who ever took an oar in haud. Though only in his 


| corded the winoer of upwards of foriyof them. Doubtless a greater pro- 


the appearance of resulting in a 
d to ch ‘ 


erased from the memory of the members of that clab, or indeed from the 


28:b year Mr, Casamajor rowed about sixty important races, and is re- 
portion of victories against defea's would have been ach'eved had his 
companions ia-arms ia some cases equalled himself. To show the general 
respect in which this gentleman champion of the Thames was held, every 
flag on the river above Wesimiaster was balf-mast high on Wednesday 
evening. Two importaat races have been postponed ; and on Mooday, 
the day fixed for the fuceral, the Club Boat-house of the Londoa Row- 
ing Clab will be entirely closed, as a testimony of affecti respect to 
| the memory of him who has gooe trom us.—London Sporting paper, 

August 10. 


Eart Rvssg.i tv His New Sraere.— Tuesday. Soon after four o'clock, 
an organ outside the House of Lords siruck up “Saw ye Johany Com- 
ing t”’ and in a few miaoutes Viscount Amberley, of Amberley, ia the 
couaty of Gloucester, and of Ardsalla, ia the couaty of Meath. and Ear 
Ruseeil, of Kingstoo-Rursell, in the Couaty of Dorset, eatered the House. 
He was iatrodaced by Eari Graaville aod the Earl of Strafford. He was 
duly walked rouad the House, pausing at different points, like a soul 
goiug through the stars, 


Refining gradual for his final height, 
And purging off some dross at every sphere, 


and having taken his Oaths, be became one of the Celestials. By a curi- 
ous coincidence, the clock that Lad just struck four marked the close of 
the contest tbat filled up his abandoned seat for the City with Mr. Wes- 
tern Wood, who,bad deleated the Lord Mayor by 5747 votes to 5241. By 
another curious coincidence, on the day that saw Joba Raseell a peer, we 
read that a new Duke of Buckingham had succeeded to the title previous- 
ly borne by the only personage who made a permaoent mark apon Lord 
Joba's Reform Act, huviog inseried the Chandos clauase.—Punch’s Parlia- 
mentary Report. 


Damaces ror THe Loss or a Sportsman's Ere.—At the Chester 
Assizes, before Mr. Baron Bramwell, the following case bas been tried :— 
Coyle v. Viorace. Mr. Weleby, in stating the Case to the jury, said that, 
in November last, the plaiotiff, Mr. Charies Coyle, the soa of oe ay 
in the county of Saffulk, accompaiaed by bis brother ani other gen'lemen, 
was out sbooting ia the parish of Grest Satton, near Chester. Plaintiff 
and defendant stood about thirty five yards frem each other, the other 
gentlemen somewhat behind them, there being between the plaiotiff and 
detendant no fence, so that one of (hem woald be fully visible to the other. 
Unfortunately a moor-bea rose betweea them aad flew forward towards 
plaintiff. Pisiotiff called to Mr. Viarace to “look out” Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Viarace Gred, missed the bird, and the charge lodged 
itself in plaintiff’s face, by which he had entirely lost the sight of one eye. 
It was alleged that the occarrence took place in consequence of the 
negligence of the defeadant. His Lordship sammed up. The plaiatiff 
had a right to recover; and it was fur the jary to say what amount of 
damages he was entitied to. The jury returacd a verdict for the plaia- 
tiff, damages £200. 

















A Tovcu Cvstomer.—The fiercest straggle with a fish he “ minded,”’ 
was one which cootiaued through a whole oight’ Haviag ia the even- 
ing booked a very large ealmoo, and bis liae being bat short, he was 
forced “ to blow to the blast,” as he expressed himeell, ia the hopes that 
he might eventually weary the creature out. At fret be had fairly to 
fliog bis rod into the water, which the fish, rushing up the streani, drag- 
ged after it, He theo, by wading, recovered bis rod, and for a time 
offered a slight resis‘ance, whea on « sudden rash he bad again to relin- 
quish his bold. In this way the fight went on, by file and starts. And 
at length, after repeatedly wadiag the river to follow bis rod, aod renew 
the resistance, he resolved, seeing that the book was eo eevurely fixed, to 
go bome, and leave the fi-h to weary itself, which he accordingly did. 
Returning next moraing, he was at first disappoiated on fiading no trace 
ot eitoer rod or fish, but presently he discovered the tormer some hun- 
dred yards further up the stream ; and on grasping it found the salmon 
still attached to it, and considerably humbled by the night of anxiety 
aod restlessness. The stream, beiug a rapid one, had always kept the 
rod alive, and the fish therefore ill at ease, and a few moments’ fighting 
brought bim to terms ; ‘and a boanier fisa [ ne’er saw,” said Andrew, 
“and mooy a day the gude wife and the wee anes dined on him.” —/- 
rays Among Salmon and Deer. 


Ervprrion —The following intimation, says the Aberdeen Herald, was 
copied from a board at the entrance to a quarry, near Buxboro stetion : 
TAK NOTIS WHE 
N THES HORN BLO 
8 A BLAST WIL BE 

IN A MINIT. 








Masses—Scrrry anp Demaxp.—The Bishop of “aval, wishing to 
raise money to fiaish acharca in the Mayeane, advertises that be will 
have sixty masses said for every subscriber of five sous. The irreverent 
Siécle has made a calculation, from which it clearly appears that accord- 
ing to the Bishop’s prospectus he has undertaken to perform twelve 





to the move adopted by Herr A—(f) Well 
wo old to snatch at the 


begs ange and white continuing with P to 
to think 


threatened check of adverse queen at queen's 
sideration of white here taking rook with 


bis game would have been still hard to beat —(i) 
either to exchange rook for bishop or submit to the loss 


a campaigner preferred pawn. Had he so done, Herr 
K. would have checked with queen at kuight’s thira square, when rook must 
i : R4, — have, we are —— 

, & winnin; ition. —(. t is almost sa: a0as to point out that t! 
Sean e eighth square ) eter the con- 
(h) This move loses the 
game as the context will show ; bat if Herr K. had here played queen to K B6 
i obviously compelled 

an entire piece. 


ili of masses ic a single church ia five years, or seven thousand 
masses a-day. It is fur:her culcalated that, to perform this episcopal 
contract with the public, the church must contaio 250 altars, at which 
250 priests must be constantly saying mass duriog five years, from five 
io the morning till midnight. The Siécle observes that, according to the 
economical doctrine that prices fall when goods are more offered than 
demanded, masses must jast now be at a great discount. 


Gotp 1x Waes.—Tbat gold exists in its native state in Eagland and 





Aw Iuweyse Acrotire.—One of the most satheatic, as well as recent 
instances of the fall of an aécotic has just been recorded by the Rev. A. 


H. Denbam, of Chorley, near L ter, who wit d its fall, in a fam 
ing mass and with a loud screeching noise, on the Ist inst., only a few 
ards in front of bis horse's bead, while driving with bis wife aod family 
that vicinity. He caused it to be dug up, aud it was found, still red- 
hot, nearly 6 feet below the eurface of the road. The weight is 82} lbs. ; 
and, as usual, it con-ists mainly of heavy metallic matter; but several 





crystals o' sulphur were found in its cavities, and it bad a strong sul- 
We weil remember the time when astronomers, meteoro- 


Wales, as well as in other parte of the Usited Kiagdom, has long been 
known, but ite extraciion at a profit seems never to have been accom- 
plished. A company, known as the Vigra and Clogan Copper Mining 
Company of Merionethebire, claims, bowever, 'o bave solved the problem. 
This company commenced operations ia April last year, the search be- 
ing for copper, although it was koown that gold was to be found, but, it 
was assamed, not in sufficient quantities to repay the outlay. After the 
works bad been carried on for some time, however, the lode became rich 
io gold, and we are positively aeeured that the result of the operations 
from Jaouery last to the 5tb July shows a net profit of £2,500, arising 
oa the gold obtained. 983 0z. of gold are now in London from these 





 eonevcy mel. 
iste, and other scientific authorities ridiculed the idea of heavy masses 





mines, aod will be sent foto the bauk afiec being reflaed.— Duily News. 


rangement. 


STEAM FROM NBW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 


THE STEAMSHIP 
‘“*°GREAT EASTERN *” 
faving fulfilled her Contract with the British Government, will sail from 
NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL ON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
es FN iis tii visas veins tenmamasennivites $95 @ 135 


(According to state room accommodation, all other privileges being equal.) 
In Third Cabin, from. .... oe sik sheds cuts devensa Webel $35 @ 50 


Suites of first class apartments fr families may be engaged by special ar- 
The Great Eastern will leave Liverpool, on her return trip, Tuesday, Octo- 


StH. 


ber 29. 


Plans of the ship can be seen and arrangements made for freight and passage 


on application to 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
No. 54 and 55 South Street, 








BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. G25 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 


has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POBTS, BSSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works ot 
ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENBLON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, ” 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 


SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MUTLEY, WEBSTKR, EVERETT, 
COOPEK, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SLOTT, LAMARKTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULa®, 
HALLAM, ALISUN, GROTE 


THE BRITISH POETS...............--.0c0c0e0000 115 volumes. 
THE BRITISH ESSAYVISTS..............-0005++ 38 volumes’ 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNIOA.........-..- 21 volumes. 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is fall FIFTY PER 


CENT. less than the regular prices. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


Address, 

H. W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 

No. 625 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE, 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
or THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON’ President, 
Office, nv’ Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
the fiseal year eating the Mat of Jonmery, 1861: 
‘ebruary, 1860 








a ee 96.018.855 20 
Beocipes during the — hae 3 CER a Ba abe 6S OOD 1,889.575 75 
= ree % 
Te! wish ureements for losses ob D =. and Meee yok Dee ease ora 2 a 
Net Cash Assets . +++ + .* $6,989,556 74 74 
INVESTED as rol. Lows: 
Oaah = and to Beak oe 0 so oe 2 2 0 6 258 cides 1g 
Sut ese se e's Creare re 9 3 
cee eevee 20,455 60" 
fromAgenie . . 6 ee ee ee 96,900 .886 14 
Ad‘ Interest acerued, but not yet due + 80,000 00 
Premiums(estimated) 2. s+ tlt tll 288000 00 
Premiumsin course of transmission «© © © + th . « «+ 88,183 38 
Gross Assets, Feb.1,1861. . . - + « « + ‘ $7,337,989 1% 
Cate AGBEU -- 0. once cnc cccnceesscnccereeeeeeenes §976,001 54 
<> snereess.t p lst February, 1361,—12,901 ; insuring.........+++ $37,397,583 OO 


Sengast pessives for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but ne 
OB oo cc cccccccccccrecccccscccescecessssesevsvcessesrsrceessesecsccesssees $49. 
amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, ( and Expenses $470,279 30 








This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending te insure their lives : 
Hts Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The Proportion of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
ir Life Lasurance Comp States. 


any any in the United 
of Premtum are lower than those of thes of other Life Insurance 
tts tes, yet its Dividends have been great: tof a very low rate of morta- 
ity emong the insured, consequent on @ most careful and judicious selection of lt 
Mortality a: its Members bas been lens than that of 
apy other Liteinea y in either America or Europe whose bas 
been a Known— result in the highest degree favourable to Policy- 


pmbe that of other 
whe F w Of Laves Inoures } in ts Compan grenty nscale any age 
vy FLA Lt 


Joux M. rw jpnnane Fruimogs, 
+L. Prove, Guonce R. Crane, avin Hoapurr, 
y Saucer E. Sraovits, Hever A. Surras, 
H. A Sauce. M. Conuanl, Wuuase V. Baavr, 
Gaaen Pearson, Loos w. &. 
¥ W. Surra Bsows, Grores 8. Con, 
J. Buxxen, Riowarp Parnicx. Wusas K. 
miiam Bers, Witutaw H. Poruam, Lexawpee W. Braprors, 
oux P. Ye.verton, Lvosnass Ecertos, Wutas M. Veruire, 
oun Wapsworrs, Esa. Wueecen, Joux EB. Davai, 
Airtan Epwaxps, Hamu Brace, Weuirmeton Crarr, 
jaTmasien Haypex, Saucer D. Bascock, Maian . FF 


Secretary, Isaac Annartt. Actuary, Susrusep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mivrvns Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
‘The business of * p Compony is conducted on the mutual vetacipie, im the strictest sense 
of the open re surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably ‘divided 
amoug 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yous, Jamcany 26ra, 1861, 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Slst December, 1860. 
Premioms received Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Sist December, 1860, i oegecee svecsscssssecsce on escee seeeeees. $4,602,725 TT 
Premiums on vliaies not marked off lst January, 1860,. 1,412,700 11 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,..............<0sceececcscceeeeee 96,015,425 88 





No Policies have been tesued w Life Risks ; upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. vag 


Premiums marked Off from lst Januarg, 1860, to Sist Dec’r, 1860,.. $4,541,185 59 









on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and and Mortgages and other 
‘Loans, sund. SERGE Gs Chey Ce See 
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A dividend of THIRTY. SIVE FEB Care. is declared om the net earned “yoy the 
Company We SS Et FE December. , for which certifeates wi v1 i. be issued on 
of April nex 


and after Tuesday it. 
The profits of the Compan eqgertatned ‘trom let of Jul 1842, 
the at of January 18d, for hich Uertificates w me aro imaned, 
Ser ee ee s 560 
Adsitional | profits from ist January, 1860, to lst January, 1861..... Bir} 
Total profits for 183% years ...... 82.560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been nA. fo cash. bay 77} 


Net earnings remaining with th Company, on lst January, 1961.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197,250 





‘ 
TRUSTEES. 





OWN D. JON ROYAL PHELPS, DENNIS PERKINS 
ES DENNIS CALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
H OORE. . P. PILLOT, WILLIAM WOO: 
Paro” | PANieMs Wika, Conse oR im, 
‘ co 
©, PICKERSGILL, 8. T. NICOL OA STAND Onin 
URTIS, JOSHUA J. HENRY, Ww SHERMAN, 
LES H. RUSSE! GKO. G. iN, EDWARD R. BELL, 
HOLBROOK DAVID LANS. BE. MORGAN, 
TC. GOODHUR, JAMES BRYOR, B. J. HOWLAND, 
y* A. BABGOUS, WM. STURGIS, Jn. BENJ. BABCOCK. 


HENRY BoGkRT, 

Wiliam &. Doper. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


RSTRAY, 
wand i i OILLILAN, ROB. B MINTURN Ja 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 





_INSURANCE. 


Instituted in 1807. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


Fifty Years. 











ration -— 
Premiums on wu 


Premiums recet a 


uring the year to 4th Oct’r, 





The Board of Trustees have this dag 
J Ay > Sree anaes on the o 


Biss, Gass © Dividend of SHENTY FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of 
terminated Premiams 


WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





i pecs cacncnssnecwadibtameicenenad $25,000,000. 
With a Surplas Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,600 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 
MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. + 


New Yorn, Ocrossn 31, 1860. 


T= FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in with the req of the 10th Section of the Act of its Lncorpo- 


jired risks on the 4th October, 1859... 









81,761,222 OF 
directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 


of the Company, payable on 


the 
be issued after the Ist January 


Company, on their the past year, 

Tt is farther ordered that the SCRIP of the MO, on8 SRYENTY FER OBNE of he 
year | yoy eS January next, the interest 
Sots Botta by leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE ‘i 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWREN 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NRILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN, mm 
OLIVER TE, Jr, JO aA Ne! » EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, M. H. MAN, ELIAS PONVERT. 
DRAKE HewnY A colt GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
Bi ve MCRL L Mt rent JOSEPH FOU Ja. as fads 
PREDERICK G. Tee, Reon R, WEVI nak RECKER, 
P POIRIE GA . SAMUEL M 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, BACH OR, goer ay OM A 





JEWELRY, &c. 








BALL, 








BLACK 


GAS FIXTURES. 
at 
THE NEW STORE 
or 


«& co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Cerner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALB 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do 











BEST WATCHES In THE | WORLD. 


and A 





Each watch is 


BNGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


MPORTER. 


Time Keepers. 





band. 


d witha 
Assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 


by J. H. Bradbury. A large 








has been proved to 
Tt ts adapted to all of 
The cost is only Owns Har 
eUT 


UTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


G@ 
a eR ee ne aaa 
UN BEVERY FARTIOULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FoR rr—viz 


TA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 


FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 





one 
mo appete. 
of the estimaced cost of $2,920,000, and upon se huadred and -eight usand 
Taito) weres oC vainanie aad, are now offe: 2 public esse pay ee radi 
securities at preseat in the market. 
The 
6 the Texas Division of the great trunk line within twelve to el icon mantha, | = 


which, 
alveston, and every important point in Texas, with New Orleans, and. 
SS Sa Sak Se tase renning Herth and sirenty compicied, place New York within 
oO of Houston. 
; Coupons payable sem!- 


= 2 Bonds 
sh ae ee 8 per cent. Interest ; 
ee ist May a and lst November, ia the City of New York. 
tional security for promot payment of the coupons. pending the completion of the 





7 of 
Spent ntitdaty Sattes ales pret eat as 
, rust 
morta any 5 charter deeds, land grants, every 


FOR FLOORS, 


MINTON’S 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 


BEBNCAUSTIC TILES 


DRAIN PIPES, 


Aare 

OFFICE OFA THE 5 ee 

PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE pn... rae aeraay Stam, 
Thee 7 wi ‘of Section Lf of tke Chee IS PUR. 








th the req the Charter. 

Pa oe P. ums, January 1, ea 

Premiums received January 1 to “ 
SIND devectinctudadstdhee cdnqninbdvceusdeocwsenssanamahdd 815,579 32 


Total ameunt of Marine Premiums.. * $974,182 ig 

Taw ComraNY 845 1s8UED NO POLICIES EXCEFT On Camco aND » Panont POR tax Voraga 

No Bisks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Poemiemoenpted Ses Barast, Gutig Bo pete en ahere, $816 304 69 
Less Return Premiums, (56,489 52 











| 


Total Assets. . 


; 
r 
z 


In view of the above the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 
fend of Interest of SIX PR PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding e 
their representatives, on and ~~ Tuesday, the Sih day of 


rustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits 
further resolved, that the wHoLs of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE compan 
Treas et ute fuatag ee Su Soy of Feereer? me em Sula oe 
tives, on a ay ‘ebruary rom w 
thereon will cease. The ere pret me of the and waa 
somtved, Gate Be eae of om IRTY PER CENT. Cotased, om the net amount 
remiums for the year en me ibe, for which certificates 
issued on and after of April next. =e 
By order of tbe Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





_ ae 


RDS HADDEN A. 8 BAR 
SihPPaRD Gand Y, L r. MORTON, J. K HANFO iD, 
F. W. MEYER, THOMAS BAK 

De He QILLRSeR, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARL3, 
oe Mit. OR, A. WESSON H. l. ATHERTON. 
MARTIN ‘Bar Jr. 3, kK. MYERS JOHN a. HADDE®, 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM K GEO. 0. WETMOR. 
Loses &. ao. PPOOK, DAVID P. MORGAN, P. H. VANDERV: 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWaR: 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BARTOW. a 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAS 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 


ess COMPANY WILL myemarres | ray te TO THE DeALERs 75 PER CENT 
the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 
No pare — ale ihe Assured. 


jam LORIMER GRAHAM, Posies. 
JOSEPH B. VA LEONARD APPLEBY. R. Mc 
GILBRRT L BRROKWAN, FRED K H. WOLCOTT, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, oF 









WES TLVAINE, 
ROwAR ARD NACE 


CHARLES P- KIRKLAND, DANIEL PARI a -™ 
GUSTA ‘Soni — VER, LORRAIN FREEMAN gaat N BATES. 
JAMES O. HELD. oN PASOHAL W. T BPH a VARNCM, je 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS. LO teR GRAHAM’ Jn HENEYTY 

BORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 











FINANCIAL. 








REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM @1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE 15 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sesued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 








NEW YoRK, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 





BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
S8SUE LETTERS OF Pn FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of Gas west Garengh Go Messrs. Rotascaitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Maples, their correspondents. 


JOHN MUNROSB &@& CO., 





AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
ND ns 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Cracucar Lerrers or Curprr 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c, &c. 
A180, 


Commercial Credite. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, 
& A OGILVIE, noB AT Bee, mae Se Vork 
Or FOR SALE, ante ON THE UNION yd hh ‘apne. AND ON THB 
Bank of Monweal (te Branches ine 


suit Purchasers. 
ten; and Datta, payeble in Canada, New 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND wanes STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
B. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
D»rar AN EXPRESS TO CALIPORNT 2, ORRGOW AND THB SAND WIE 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5tb and each monk 
Brohaage 00 Sn 
Mothers, and Sisters, whose Husbands, Sons, and Bro- 
in _—— not t into their Knapsack a more 
+ B fale gift than of Holo olloway’s Pills and Oiatment. 
They insare health even under the ——— of a soldier’s life. 
Only 25 cents a Box or Pot. 














©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 
BILLS ON LONDON, 
TO SUIT om, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


= some 
pive’ SIGUT, For 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & co, 


BO. 59 WALL beens. NEW YORK 
ee by — oe AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 














SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
og ey 


AND Bore SKATES. 


N, 601 Broadway. 





®. HASKELL’S 


a 
Fe OS Smal! dotties 
“Ste like # charm. Try it! 





Prepared by 


Seigfndeat | impieg a the bead. ling be erysipelas; it makes hair 


for inflamed ayes, siyes, eareche and burns, 








peur 


ony ie Raid fot Sz charms tans aa ee 


ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check — 
S Bag nb dy —y disease. In cases of scrofula, 


the blood, remove all waiealy eee dey. wil sen 


S basithg extie of Gen cemach cad bevels Saws thereby relieving many 
of the di fuactions. com 
sen Ginnie nan ane cn noe no unpleasant symptoms 


and sold by A.B. & D. Sayns, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


¥. Yours, YOUNG & 











PROPRIETORS, 





& 4. MBBS. 


AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BERKMAN STREBT 
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